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Sermons for the Month of January. 





NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
THE CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD. 
“A HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 
BY THE REV. DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—The common greeting has a true and deep meaning—Hap- 
piness, in what it consists—How little we realize it—The Beatitudes tell 
us—and God’s Saints confirm it—St. Francis and Brother Leo—The ex- 
ample of our cloistered nuns. The year must be really a new one, if it 
is to be happy. “ Ring out the false, ring in the true.” Let us begin 
again.—St. Ignatius. Sursum Corda.—Be methodical in the work. The 
year may be our last—we may see but a few weeks of it—Let us use the 
time we have, for it is short. 


Since we met last Sunday within these sacred walls, the old year 
is gone beyond recall, and we have entered upon a new one. All 
around us we hear the greeting “ A happy new year to you!” and 
men look blithe and gay as if the passing away of another year of 
their lives were a thing to be merry over. The new year has been 
ushered in by many with worldly festivities of all kinds, and only 
comparatively few have spent its first hours in prayer before the 
Throne of God. 

Nevertheless, although the world greets the passing away of 
time with a levity so deplorable, the salutation it gives and exchanges 
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at the new year is in itself a good one. It is one that, from this 
sacred place, I address to you with all my heart, wishing you and 
each one of you “a happy new year” in the truest sense that the 
words can bear. 

And it may not be unprofitable on this first Sunday of the 
year to examine briefly the meaning of this common greeting, 
and see if it does not contain lessons which may help us to turn 
the wish into a reality. 

1. Let us take each word in order. It is then a happy year I wish 
you. 

There is implanted in every human heart by God Himself an 
insatiable thirst for happiness. Indeed it is the motive of everything 
we do, and so deeply rooted is it in our very nature that we could not 
have it otherwise even if we would. We all desire happiness, and 
we are all engaged in seeking for it. Unfortunately it is only very 
few who really understand in what true happiness consists. Some 
confound it with pleasure, others with fame, some think it is to 
be bought with gold, others would find it in the gratification of 
their sense of beauty, and the cultivation of aesthetic tastes. Others 
again, still more miserably deceived, would find it in the satisfac- 
tion of the base desires of their sensual nature. But whatever a 
man’s ideal of happiness may be, he is always seeking it, and alas! 
too often death surprises him still engaged upon a fruitless search. 

We Catholics indeed know full well that our true happiness 
consists in knowing God and loving Him. We have been taught 
from our childhood that the end for which we were created is to 
know, love and serve God in this life and to glorify Him for ever 
in the life to come. We are aware that no earthly delights, no 
created beauty, no finite and transitory pleasure can ever satisfy 
the thirst of our immortal souls which God has created for Him- 
self alone. We know, with the certainty of faith, that only in God 
shall we find true happiness, only in His adorable will experience 
true repose, only in His loving Heart find the treasures that He has 
prepared for those who love Him. 

Happiness then for us consists in knowing God better day by 
day, until in the unveiled splendors of the Beatific Vision we see 
Him face to face, and know as we are known. Then indeed shall 
we drink of His pleasures as of a river, then shall we be sat- 
isfied with His sweetness for all eternity. 

And yet though we know and believe all this, how little do we 
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realize it, how little do we put it into practice! The miasmas 
of the world rise thickly around us and obscure our view, the 
maxims of the world are too often the guides by which we frame 
our lives, they sound so loudly in our ears, that the still small 
voice of conscience passes unheeded. We must do as others do, 
and we often end in doing worse, because we have uneasy con- 
sciences and guilty qualms. 

How strangely do the Beatitudes of our dear Lord’s first ser- 
mon sound in our ears! “ Blessed, that is: happy, are the poor 
and the meek, the mourners and the clean of heart, yes, even 
they who are persecuted for justice sake.” 

What ? Is it possible that true happiness is to be found there— 
that in seeking “to make my pile” I am in truth turning my 
back on the very good I am looking for, that in throwing my- 
self into worldly pleasures I am losing the joys of eternity? Is it 
possible that after all the truly happy are those poor nuns, for 
instance, who shut themselves up behind convent grates to pray and 
suffer and do penance till the angel of death comes to release them? 
Can it be that the less I had, the happier I should be, that if I 
gave way to the poor the money I now waste on myself, I should 
find a truer pleasure than any I now taste, that if I wept over my 
past sins instead of trying to forget all about them, I should be 
really happier now as well as hereafter, that if I troubled to 
keep a closer watch over my eyes and thoughts, over my reading 
and my conversation, over my desires and my imaginations, I 
should indeed taste a joy which now I know not ? 

Well, dear brethren, it is Jesus who tells you this, not I, and 
He can neither deceive you nor be deceived. Do you remember 
that exquisite story of the Seraphic St. Francis, which we read 
in the Fioretti? How one day when he was on a journey with his 
beloved companion, Brother Leo, he asked him in what consisted 
perfect happiness. And after making various suggestions, and 
rejecting them, the saint at last cried out : ‘ Supposing Brother 
that we arrive at St. Mary of the Angels all drenched with rain 
and trembling with cold, all covered with mud and exhausted from 
hunger, and if, when we knock at the convent gate, the porter 
should come angrily and ask us who we are; if after we have 
told him that we are two of his brothers he should answer angrily, 
“what you say is not the truth, you are but two impostors going 
about to deceive the world, and take away the alms of the poor, 
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begone, I say;’ if he refuses to open to us, and leaves us outside 
exposed to the snow and rain, suffering from cold and hunger 
till night arrives—then if we accept such injustice, such cruelty 
and such contempt without being ruffled, and without murmur. 
ing, believing with humility and charity that the porter really 
knows us, and that it is God who makes him speak thus against 
us, O Brother Leo, write down that this is a cause for perfect joy.” 

And now, brother, listen to the conclusion. Above all the 
graces and all the gifts of the Holy Spirit which Christ gives to 
His friends, is the grace of overcoming oneself, and accepting 
willingly, out of love to Christ, sufferings, injuries, discomforts and 
contempt; for in all the other gifts of God we can not glory, but in 
the cross of tribulation and affliction; because, as the apostle says: 
“God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” But St. Francis was extravagant, you say—well 
he is a canonized saint, and one who of all the other saints seems to 
have been most closely conformed to the likeness of His Crucified 
Lord. And perchance he knew more of what true happiness really 
is than we do, for he had tasted the pleasures of this world and 
had found them stale and unprofitable compared to those super- 
natural joys for which he gave them up. St. Augustine too, 
who had, in his wild youth, drained the cup of pleasure to the 
dregs, assures us he found more joy in one hour which he spent 
in weeping over his past sins than in all his life before. 

It would be well for us then, my dear brethren, if this new year 
is to be really happy, to make sure that we are going the right 
way to find what we seek. 

Do you still doubt, in spite of the assurances of our Lord and 
His saints, that happiness consists in the abnegation of self that 
we may give ourselves wholly to God? Well, if it be so, go and 
see for yourselves! Go to some cloister, of the most austere 
order known to the church, seek out a convent of Carmelites or 
Poor Clares, nuns whose whole life is spent in prayer and 
penance. Day and night they pass in prayer before the altar, 
utterly cut off from the world and all it holds dear, their clothing 
is coarse and rough, their food scanty and unappetizing, they sleep 
on hard boards and afflict their innocent bodies with voluntary 
mortifications that would make the worldling shudder even to 
think of ; not content with all this, they thirst for yet more suffer- 
ing, their daily prayer is that of St. Teresa, “Aut pati aut mort,” 
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“Lord, give me suffering or death,” they offer themselves as vic- 
tims to the divine justice for the sins of men, and become as 
it were the lightning-conductors of the wrath of God. The world, 
as it passes by their high enclosure walls speaks pityingly or con- 
temptuously of the blighted lives and broken hearts hidden behind 
them. Some indeed affect to pose as champions of the oppressed 
and demand that the secrets of these prison-houses should be 
laid bare, and the poor victims of priestly tyranny rescued from 
a living death! 

But those who go to visit them, those fortunate ones who have 
a sister or a friend there, or those who merely go to ask for prayers 
or charity, they know the truth. They will tell you that no- 
where in all the world around are to be found such gaiety of 
heart, such bright and joyous tones, such glad and peaceful faces, 
such a store of innocent mirth and laughter. They are so happy 
that they can not conceal it, if they would, their joy overflows from 
the depths of their childlike hearts, till it beams in their faces, 
transfigures their features, and at last enkindles and irradiates 
the cold, dull hearts of those who know nothing of the secret 
of its source. 

Do I wish you then such happiness as theirs? Ah, indeed, if you 
could merit that, you would in truth be blessed. But at least 
you may seek it where they have sought and found it, without 
leaving the daily round, the common task of your present life— 
God is everywhere, God is beside and around you, and it is in 
Him, and in Him alone that you will find true happiness and 
peace. 

2. And the year is to be new as well as happy, is it not? 

A new year? It can not help being new! But I wish you 
a new year in the fullest sense of the term. As our poet says: 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


For what do we mean by the old and the new? Holy Scripture 
speaks often of “the old man” and “the new man,” and we are 
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warned to put off the old man with his affections and cop. 
cupiscence and to put on the new man. We have to become new 
men through the power of Jesus Christ. And this is what I wish 
you in the new year. 

For the christian life is made up of continual fresh beginnings, 
Every new day brings its new graces, its new opportunities of sery- 
ing God, its new call to us to awake out of sleep and begin with re- 
newed vigor the conflict against our sleepless foes. And if this js 
true, how much more forcibly should the warning come home to us at 
the beginning of a new year. The old one has fled beyond re- 
call, with all its wasted opportunities and misused graces, with its 
hopes and fears, its checkered joys and sorrows, and which of us 
does not need to sigh over much that has passed with it? 

But the new year is our own. Its golden opportunities are 
ours to use, it offers to us graces which may transform our very 
lives, if we will only accept and use them. 

“Now I begin to be a disciple,” said that aged servant of 
Christ, Ignatius of Antioch, as he approached his martyrdom. 
Let us echo his words to-day! We will begin again, with all 
our hearts, will we not? 

As we look back on the past we see it strewn with the graves of 
dead opportunities and wasted graces, but instead of idly grieving 
over them, we will rather turn our faces heavenward and with re- 
newed hope and vigor set out bravely on our way. The past 
is useful to us only as a warning of the dangers that beset us, 
the future we leave to God, the present is our own. Let us, then, 
forgetting those things that are behind, press forward earnestly 
to the goal, trusting indeed not in our own strength, for we have 
had ample experience as to what that is worth, but wholly in 
the mercy and the help of our God. “ Sursum Corda.” “ Lift up 
your hearts unto the Lord!” 

But this progress must needs be slow and we must not be im- 
patient if we sometimes stumble on our way. And in order to 
make our resolution practical and definite it will be well for us 
to choose out one virtue which we will specially strive to win, 
one ruling passion which we will set ourselves to conquer. Our 
enemies are so many and so strong that we can not hope to slay 
them with one blow. “If every year,” says the author of the 
Imitation of Christ, “if every year we should root out one vice, 
we should become perfect men.” We must set about so great 
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a work with method and precision, lest we be “as one that beateth 
the air.” It will be well for each of us then to look into his heart 
and see what is the chief obstacle to his spiritual progress, what 
sacrifice God asks of him first and foremost, what grace is most 
necessary to the welfare of his soul. It may be that some of us 
will find that before we can do anything else we have to clear our 
souls from the defilement of mortal sin; and for them the first 
duty of the new year will be a humble and penitent confession. 
To most of us perhaps the task we wish to undertake will appear 
bewildering and the difficulty will be to know where to begin. In 
that case let us also lay our consciences bare before some en- 
lightened minister of Christ, and humbly seek his help and coun- 
sel. 

Then, by God’s grace, we may hope to begin well, and if we 
only lean throughout upon His mighty arm, we may confidently hope 
that what has thus been well begun will eventually be crowned with 
success. Then will this new year have been new indeed for us, a year 
of new happiness as yet unknown, of new joys hitherto untasted, of 
new graces that will make this life a heaven on earth. 

3. And the last word of the salutation, has a meaning too for 
thoughtful hearts. I wish you “a happy new year”—a year— 
but how indeed do we know that we shall live to see a year com- 
plete? 

How many are there who receive this good wish to-day who 
have in reality but a few months, or weeks, even perhaps a few 
days before them? Certain it is that of us who are here gathered 
together, some at least will never see another year. 

Last year I was giving a mission in a colliery village in the 
North of England. While preaching on death, I made a like re- 
mark. Hardly had I left the place, when I heard that one who 
had attended the mission with marked attention and piety, and 
seemingly in the best of health, had already been summoned to 
his last account. The mission had been his preparation for death. 

Indeed, the time is short. We are standing on the brink of 
eternity. To-day is the acceptable time, the day of salvation. It 
may well be that this new year with its call to a new life may be 
God’s last grace for some among you. “To-day, if ye hear His 
voice, harden not your hearts.” I repeat that it is morally cer- 
tain, that before the sands of this new year have been run out, one or 
other of us at least will have passed into eternity. It may be you 
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or it may be I, it may be many or it may be only one or two, but 
some there certainly will be. May God in His mercy grant that 
when He cometh He may find us watching! 

And so, I wish you one more “A happy new year.” 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SAcRED HEART OF JESUS, ON THE DAY OF JUDGMENT, WILL 
AFFORD CONSOLATION TO THE JUST AND FEAR TO THE UNjusr., 


“ Behold, he cometh with the clouds: and every eye shall see him, and they 
that pierced him.”—Apoc. i. 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Sacred Heart compared with the pillar of fire and cloud. 
2. Compared with David. 3. The just and the unjust on judgment day. 
4. How Christ will appear to the just. 5. Reproaches and condemnation 
of the ungodly. 6. Warning to make use of His mercy while it is yet time. 


That marvelous pillar of fire and cloud which once led the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, and thence through the desert to the 
Promised Land, not only illumined the night for the chosen people 
of God, but it also afforded them an agreeable shelter from the 
burning rays of the sun during daytime; to the enemy, the 
Egyptians, on the contrary, it appeared dark, and it destroyed them 
by thunder and lightning, and drowned them in the depths of the sea. 
“ And the Lord, looking upon the Egyptian army through the pillar 
of fire and of the cloud, slew their host, and overthrew the wheels of 
the chariots, and they were carried into the deep” (Exod. xiv. 
24, 25). Thus will it be at the general judgment; there the most 
Sacred and Divine Heart of Jesus, like that pillar of fire and of cloud, 
will protect the just and the devout from the burning fires of hell, and 
serve for their salvation, but it will be for the everlasting perdition 
of the unjust and ungodly. The Prophet Zacharias points this out 
when he says: “And they shall look upon me, whom they have 
pierced ” (Zach. xii. 10). The head was pierced with thorns, the 
hands and feet with iron nails, the side and the heart with the cruel 
lance. These wounds of the Divine Redeemer will be glorious 
and shining when He comes in judgment, and they will be the 
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eat consolation to the just, but the shame and damnation of the 
ungodly, because while they lived they would not enter by the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, which is the door of salvation. ‘“ Where 
will the sinner turn to then ?” cries St. Augustine, when the Redeemer 
will justly upbraid him thus: “Behold the man whom thou didst 
pierce, behold the wounds which thou didst inflict upon Him, be- 
hold the side which thou hast pierced, for through thee and for 
thy sake it was opened, and yet thou wouldst not enter in there.” 

The Divine Heart of Jesus resembles the heart of David, who 
was a man according to the heart of God, and of whom Scripture 
records that he had a mild and meek heart, to which he himself 
bears witness in Psalms cxxxi. I, where he says: “O Lord, re- 
member David, and all his meekness.” How meek he was for in- 
stance toward his adversaries? Think of King Saul, whom he 
had frequent and just cause to kill, but would not do so be- 
cause he was meek and humble of heart. How meek he was to- 
ward his family! Although his son Absalom strove to depose 
him from the throne, and for this deserved death, the gentle 
father would not have him killed, and mourned grievously, when 
the news of his son’s death was brought to.him. How meek he was 
towards his enemies! Think of Semei, who threw stones at him. 
David did not curse him for this, nor would he allow him to be 
put to death by Abisai. Who ever beheld so meek a heart? But 
now I will show you another picture. David, who as a common 
shepherd with his crook, his sling and a stone conquered the giant 
Goliath, was called by God to be King, and as such he made war 
upon the Ammonites, to punish them for the insult they had offered 
to his ambassador. And behold! he did not appear to them in the 
clothing of a common shepherd, but as a powerful king with great 
splendor and dignity. With a numerous army he entered into the 
field: “Then David gathered all the people together, and went 
out against Rabbath: and after fighting, he took it. And he took the 
crown of their king from his head, the weight of which was a 
talent of gold, set with most precious stones, and it was put upon 
David’s head, and the spoils of the city, which were very great, he 
carried away. And bringing forth the people thereof, he sawed 
them, and drove over them chariots armed with iron; and divided 
them with knives and made them pass through brick kilns; so did he 
to all the cities of the children of Ammon” (II. Kings xii. 29-31). 

A fearful revenge! Where, O David, is thy meekness so re- 
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nowned and praised? Dost thou still pray: “ O Lord, remember 
David, and all his meekness!” ? 

A mystery lies hidden here. David is the prototype of the Son 
of Man, Jesus Christ, who at His first coming appeared quite 
humble, meek and in the form of a servant with the staff of the 
cross, to conquer Goliath (the devil). O how humble and meek 
He was then even to His bitterest enemies, for whom he prayed to 
His father upon the cross and for whom He offered up His heart 
as a sacrifice of expiation. “ And I was as a meek lamb, that js 
carried to be a victim ” (Jerem. xi. 19). 

But at His second coming, when He will come to punish the 
Ammonites, that is the lovers of this world, according to their 
deserts for the numberless insults offered to His most Sacred 
Heart, He will appear as the supreme, relentless judge. “The 
Lord Jesus Christ will appear,” says St. Bonaventure, “ with His 
wounds, and will cry out, Behold what, and how much, I have 
suffered from you, and for you, and yet you have ungratefully de- 
spised it all and considered it as nothing.” O how awful it will 
be for those who despised the Heart of Jesus, to fall into the hands 
of the living God, who knows all things and who will scrutinize 
everything and judge it at the awful judgment. 

It is related of Emperor Maximilian that for an emblem he 
had an eagle painted, holding in its beak lightning and a palm 
branch, bearing this inscription: “Either, as occasion may 
demand.” The Emperor wished thereby to indicate that he was 
ready to grant either peace or punishment as the facts in each 
case would warrant. 

On the day of judgment the Divine Judge will proceed in 
the same way. He will graciously present the olive branch of 
consolation to those who have loved the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
and have lived in it. But to those who in malice hardened their 
hearts He will hold forth the sword, judgment, and hell. “ Which 
do you prefer?” There is still time to choose one or the other, 
it only depends upon yourself. Therefore the Prophet says: “To 
day if you shall hear his voice, harden not your hearts” (Ps. xciv. 
8). Now the Divine Redeemer is still full of mercy, full of 
compassion and pity, for his most sacred and loving Heart still 
stands open, but on the day of judgment He will appear as the 
severe, relentless judge, and Christ the Lord will, as the venerable 
Blosius says, show His wounds, and they will shine in inexpres- 
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sible brilliancy for the just as their sweet consolation, but they 
will be the terrible confusion of the ungodly, to whom the wounds 
of the Lord will appear an everlasting punishment. 

Christ the Lord will come to the judgment in the same form 
in which He ascended to heaven: “So shall He come as you 
have seen Him going into heaven” (Acts. i. 11). At that time 
the Lord had the prints of the nails in the wounds of His hands 
and feet; His side was open and His Heart pierced by the 
lance was visible; His countenance shone like the sun, and 
His garments were of the color of purple, like the dress of those 
who tread the wine press, so that the angels who advanced to meet 
the Lord upon His entering exclaimed in astonishment: “ Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bosra, 
this beautiful one in his role, walking in the greatness of his 
strength?” (Is. Ixiii. 1). And thus will He come again, “ Clothed 
with a garment sprinkled with blood ” (Apoc. xix. 13), because He 
will reclaim from us His most precious blood which He shed so 
abundantly during His Passion for our salvation. He will come 
also with the wounds made by the nails, with the opened side and 
the pierced Heart, and He will show them publicly to angels and 
men, so that they may recognize what and how much He suffered 
in this Heart for the love of us from the moment of His incarna- 
tion. Each and every one will be able to read in It whatever 
good and evil he has done in his lifetime, for the Divine Heart 
of Jesus is that book, of which the Scripture says that the Divine 
Judge will open it and read aloud the works of each one; every 
one will find his life therein recorded, and his sins and his good 
works. Then the just will rejoice and exult, for they will find their 
names entered in this book, and they will read therein their virtues, 


-their faith, their love, their patience. Their piety will shine with 


its true radiance, calumniated innocence will appear in unspotted 
brightness, and oppressed and persecuted righteousness will triumph. 
The impious, on the contrary, the ungrateful, the sinner, who in life 
cared not for the Lord’s Passion and His Divine Heart, will lament 
and cry when they see coming in His majesty and glory as King 
and Judge, that Jesus whom they betrayed by their sins, sold, 
crucified and transpierced anew—for now they will recognize how 
bitter it is to be abandoned by Jesus and His Sacred Heart. Where 
shall sinners turn to when the Divine Judge in the presence of angels 
and men will reproach them with their ingratitude in these words: 


i 
| 
i 
| 
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“T am He whom you sold for the paltry price of sin! It is I from 
whom you extorted the bloody sweat in the Garden of Olives, whom 
you scourged by your impure desires and sensuality, whom by your 
pride you crowned with thorns, on whom you laid the heavy cross 
and whom you dragged to a bloody death; it is I whose Heart, 
which loved you so much, you cruelly transpierced. Look on 
Me and contemplate Me. I am He whom ye pierced. What evil 
did I do unto you? I brought you up and provided for you, and 
you have despised Me! I fed you with celestial manna in Holy 
Communion, and in return you nailed Me to the cross! How 
often would I not have come to your assistance with My grace, 
but you would not. On the cross I stretched out My arms toward 
you, to embrace you, but you would not look at Me. What 
more could I have done for My vineyard than I have done? You 
are responsible for your own damnation. Depart, depart from Me!” 

Lift up thine eyes, O sinner, and contemplate Jesus, thy crucified 
Redeemer! Behold His wounds and His pierced Heart; thy sins 
made these wounds; through thee, and for thy sake His side and 
His Heart were opened. Sin no more therefore, but seek, whilst 
it is yet the time of grace, whilst it is still the day of salvation, a safe 
place of refuge; thou canst find none better or more excellent than 
the most Sacred Heart of Jesus, which was opened for love of 
thee. Listen to what the venerable Blosius says on this point: “ Jesus 
let His side be opened,” says he, “to give us access to His heart, 
and to prove His infinite love towards us. What more could 
He do than He did? He gave us His heart so cruelly wounded, 
that we might stay in the same as in a hidden dwelling until, 
being perfectly purified and sanctified we should resemble His heart, 
and be worthy to enter with Him into the Heart of the eternal 
Father. O what a consolation it will be for us on the day of judg- 
ment, to have loved, venerated and imitated the Divine Heart of 
Jesus! Then surely we need not fear the sentence of the Divine 
Judge. 

Let us contemplate the most Sacred Heart of Jesus our King, 
which is there present in the Tabernacle, so full of kindness, 
grace and mercy, as long as we are in this life; let us humble 
ourselves on account of our sins, injustices and infidelities, that we 
may obtain mercy. The Heart of Jesus still receives sinners, 
but at the judgment It will reject them. Let us obey the ex- 
hortation of the Prophet, who calls to us: ‘“ Come let us adore 
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and kneel down before our God, and let us cry to the Lord, for 
He will not despise a contrite and humble heart.” Amen. 





OCTAVE OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 
INFANT SAINTS. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“These were purchased from among men, the first fruits to_God and to 
the Lamb, for they are without spot before the throne of God.”—Apoc. 


xiv. 4, 5- 


Exordium.—In St. Matt. ii. 16 we read of the cruel order issued 
by Herod to kill all the male children “in Bethlehem, and in all the 
borders thereof, from two years old and under.” We also read, 
y. 18, of the wail of inconsolable grief that swept over the land in 
consequence of the execution of the inhuman edict: “A voice in 
Rama was heard, lamentation and great mourning ; Rachel bewailing 
her children, and would not be comforted, because they were not.” 

Herod’s object, it is well known, was to compass the death of the 
new-born “ King of the Jews.” His utter failure is one of the many 
proofs that “ There is no wisdom, there is no prudence, there is no 
counsel against the Lord” (Prov. xxi. 30). 

But why a good and loving God should have permitted such an 
atrocity, why He should still so frequently permit the tenderest of all 
human ties—those between the mother and her infant—to be broken 
asunder, is one of His dispensations that many fail to understand. 

Our Holy Mother Chyrch strikes the key-note of the answer, in 
choosing the words just quoted of the Apocalypse for the Feast of 
the Holy Innocents. . 

I. The death of infants is no argument against the goodness of 
God. 

1. Death is no greater evil at one period of our existence than at 
another, in infancy or in youth, in the prime of life, or in old age. 

2. Death, i. e., separation of soul from body, is not an evil at all— 
except in case the soul is not prepared for it. 
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3. That separation means simply the extinction or suspension of 
the life of the body until the day of resurrection, when “ this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality ” (I. Cor. xv. 53). 

4. Our Divine Saviour tells us that even when this separation of 
soul and body is effected by violence it is not an evil: “ And I say to 
you, my friends, be not afraid of them who kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do” (Luke xii. 4). 

II. The death of infants is a proof of God’s special love for them. 
What is the unanimous craving of human beings? To be well off. 
Where is a person better off—on earth or in heaven? “ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his 
own soul?” (Mark. viii. 36). 

How is good fortune estimated in this world? Some persons are 
born to all that wealth and social position can give. Others by one 
means or another, succeed sooner or later in rising to high position 
in a very short time. While the vast majority, by life-long labor, 
succeed at best in gaining only an honest living—and that embittered 
frequently enough with sickness, sorrow, and suffering. Now which 
of all these classes does the world consider the most happy or the 
most enviable? Evidently those who possess from their childhood 
all that they can desire—provided, of course, they make good use 
of it. Is not the same true of children—infants who are taken into 
that house in which “ there are many mansions ” ? (John xiv. 2). 

It is of faith that the soul, by baptism, is made “ A child of God 
and heir to the kingdom of heaven ’—capable of seeing God face 
to face. 

It is the will of God that a greater number of souls reach heaven 
by going through the trials, temptations, and sufferings of this life. 

But what if He exempts some from this ordeal? ‘ Venerable old 
age is not that of long time, nor counted by the number of years. 
A spotless life is old age. His soul pleased God: therefore he has- 
tened to bring him out of iniquities ” (Wis. iv. 8, 9, 14). 

What more pleasing to God than the spotless soul just regen- 
erated in the waters of baptism? 

Conclusion.—With much reason, therefore, does Holy Mother 
Church make a joyful commemoration of her Holy Innocents—her 
Infant Saints—her “ first fruits to God and to the Lamb.” With 
much reason does she say of them, “ These were purchased,” etc. 

Joy and consolation for parents whose children have been taken 
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to heaven in youth or in infancy. Let them bless God, and treasure 
up in their hearts the loving words of our Divine Saviour: “ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not. For of such 
is the kingdom of God” (Mark x. 14). 





GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 
BY THE REV. P. C. YORKE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


And they called His name Jesus.—Gospel of Feast of Circumcision. 


SYNOPSIS.—New Year's day a day of good resolutions for all, even for us. 
Life is not steady progress onward and upward. We rise and fall. 
Therefore we need good resolutions—a practice also commended by 
worldly experience and the Scripture. Resolutions fail because without 
Christ we can do nothing. With Christ we can do all things in Faith, in 
Prayer, in Penance, in the Eucharist. By adopting these means we shall 
have a happy new year in keeping our resolutions. 


New Year’s day is proverbially the day of good resolutions. 
Between one day and another it is hard to see any difference. The 
same sun rises to-day that rose yesterday, the same sky is over our 
heads, the same earth under our feet. We awoke New Year’s morn- 
ing the same men we lay down the night before. We had not 
between the darkness and the dawn suffered any strange change. 
Yet somehow we felt that this was different from other days 
and that we were different. The associations connected with the day 
compelled us to look backward and to take stock of the past twelve 
months; they warned us to look forward and to prepare for the 
future. Hence it is that even the most worldly men signalize this 
day by some attempt to live up to their higher selves. They may 
fail—and the failure of New Year’s resolutions has become a by-word 
—but at least for a moment they have approved the better things and 
have caught a glimpse of the cool streams, and the smiling fields and 
the shady groves of the Garden of God. 

Times and seasons which thus seem of themselves to preach pen- 
ance should not be despised. God calls men in many ways. The 
sun and the moon were also set in the firmament of heaven for 
signs, and there are times of acceptance and days of visitation. 
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When, therefore, the very season sings to us Sursum Corda, “ lift 
up your hearts,” we should be ready to respond “ We lift them up 
to the Lord.” When all around us there is a noise as of men making 
ready for a new journey, we too should have our loins girt and oyr 
staves in our hands. This is the season of good resolutions. Why 
should we appear before God empty? “ To-day if ye hear His voice 
harden not your hearts as in the provocation, according to the day 
of temptation in the wilderness; where your fathers tempted me; 
they proved me and they saw my works.” 

The way of human life has been likened to a great altar stairs that 
sweeps up to the mercy seat of the Almighty. We figure men erect 
of form, with eyes fixed upon the light, advancing and ascending, 
step above step into the very tabernacle of God. When, therefore, 
we consider ourselves and our own progress we are tempted to de- 
spair. We climb painfully, we stumble, we are dragged down. The 
light is blurred, the very stairs grow dim, we grope in vain, and 
helpless and hopeless, we lie down in the mire. 

But, dear brethren, it is our human pride that has deceived us, 
To few, indeed, is it given to reach God by the way of innocence. 
We rather have to go a long journey, up many a hill and down 
many a dale, by moor and fen, by swamp and river, with many a 
defeat and many a fall, before we come to the mountain of God and 
the City of Sion. We must realize our true condition. To-day we 
are strong, to-morrow weak. To-day we hoard, to-morrow we 
squander our hoardings in an hour. Our life is not a steady prog- 
ress onward and upward. It is rather a series of advances and re- 
verses, of victories and defeats. As the waves of the sea are ever 
rising and falling so it is with our lives. Our progress is like the 
progress of the tide. With the saints every wave bears their bark a 
little higher than that which preceded it. They are riding to har- 
bor on the flowing tide. The sinner is slowly but surely sweeping 
into the abyss with the ebb. 

Realizing these facts, the masters of the spiritual life insist upon 
the necessity and utility of good resolutions. They warn us that it is 
our duty frequently to consider the progress of our lives, to take 
note of our weaknesses, to mark our failures. They advise us to pro- 
vide for the future by guarding against the dangers that will beset 
us; by profiting from the experience of our failures. Not once a 
year or twice ; not once a month or twice, but every day they counsel 
us to enter into ourselves to discover the state of our souls and to 
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make such dispositions and preparations as will enable us to retrieve 
our losses and to meet the fiery assaults of the most wicked one. 

Such a practice indeed is commended to us by the very experience 
of the world. If a merchant forgets to keep himself acquainted with 
the condition of his business he will soon have no business to attend 
to. What would you think of a manufacturer who did not know 
and did not care to know the price of the raw material, the rate of 
wages, the condition of the markets, who never inspected his plant, 
who never looked at his books? Is it not necessary for him to 
survey the field of his operations every day, to know what is com- 
ing in and what is going out. If he loses money one week he must 
watch for the next week so that he may retrieve it. If he fails in 
one enterprise, the experience of his failure enables him to succeed 
in another. Eternal vigilance is with him the price of success and 
day by day he lays his plans like a good general, and is not dis- 
heartened even when at times they fail, for he has long learned that 
victory is always the child of defeat. 

In the same way we too must keep well acquainted with the con- 
dition of our souls. The world is lost for want of thinking. “ With 
desolation is all the land made desolate because there is none that 
considereth in his heart.’””’ We must see where we have failed and 
why we have failed. We must understand wherein we have suc- 
ceeded and why we have succeeded. Night by night we must in- 
spect the works of the day, and morning by morning we must re- 
solve to bind up that which was broken, to strengthen that which 
was weak and to preserve that which was strong. 

Of course we know, dear brethren, that there is no end to 
the making of good resolutions, and hell is said to be paved with 
them. It is true that resolutions of themselves, no matter how well 
considered, are of small avail. Of the millions of resolutions that were 
made on New Year’s day how many did survive the night, how many 
lasted until now, how many will last until the end of the month? 
While most of the resolutions were lightly made and therefore 
lightly broken, some have been dictated by experience and necessity, 
have been well thought out and have been wisely put into action; yet 
they go with the rest ; and the wise and the foolish lie in the common 
ruin. What then is it that is wanting? The feast with which the 
Church begins the year supplies the answer. It is not without reason 
that the beginning of the year coincides with the naming of our Lord. 
It is to us a solemn warning that as we should begin everything in 
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the Name of Jesus, as the only means by which we can bring oy; 
enterprises to a happy result is in the power of the same Name. 

This is one of the fundamental truths of Christianity, that man’s 
own natural resources avail him nothing. No matter how rich or 
powerful or wise he may be, of himself he can do nothing. He may 
plot and plan, he may desire and strive ; he may put forth stupendous 
exertions, he may accomplish great results, the world may ring with 
his name, generations may sit at his feet; but without the grace of 
Christ, he is nothing. He has taken great steps but they were 
outside the true way, and you know, dear brethren, that no matter 
how swift we run, we shall never reach our end if we are not on the 
right road. 

Now the corresponding truth is that in Christ we can do all 
things. He was called Jesus, the Saviour, because in Him should 
all the nations find deliverance. ‘God so loved the world as to 
give His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him may 
not perish, but may have life everlasting.” When the Apostles 
stood before the high priests and proclaimed that they had healed 
the lame man in the Name of Jesus they added: “ Neither is there 
salvation in any other. For there is no other Name under heaven 
given unto men whereby we must be saved.” It was in His Name 
and in His Power that they, illiterate and ignorant men, went out 
into the world and converted it. It was in His Name and in His 
Power that old men and tender maidens faced the great ones of the 
earth and suffered every torture rather than betray the faith. It was 
in His Name and in His Power that the wicked turned from their 
evil ways and the wanton became chaste, and the thief honest, and 
the proud humble and the violent meek. The history of Christian- 
ity is the history of the Power of Christ and the triumphs of His 
Name. Nothing is hard or impossible to Him. He is mighty in 
small things as well as in great. As the Creator’s powerful care 
is shown in the lilies of the field as well as in the giant orbs of 
heaven, so the might of Christ works in the soul of the lowliest 
and most sinful of His children, as efficaciously as when He upholds 
His Church against her worldly enemies or casts down men of blood 
and iron from their thrones. 

Therefore, dear brethren, if resolutions come to naught it is be- 
cause we trust in ourselves and not in the power of Him who 
alone can save us. ‘“‘ Unless the Lord doth build the house they 
labor in vain that build it.” Therefore the lesson we must learn 
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at the entrance of the year is that all our resolves must be signed 
with the Name of Jesus and must be energized by His Power. 
“Tam the door. By me if any man enter in he shall be saved; and 
he shall go in and go out and shall find pastures.” 

Neither is this a vague advice or an empty generalization. 
Christ who wishes to save us gives us also the means of salva- 
tion. He not only inspires us with good thoughts and holy desires 
but He puts in our hands the means to realize these thoughts and 
to accomplish these desires. In the first place He gives us the gift 
of faith. No man can do anything unless he believes. A thousand 
resolutions are lost on a faint heart. The man who believes he will 
fail must fail. To succeed we need faith and confidence not in our- 
selves but in Christ in us. “If you have faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed you shall say unto this mountain: Remove from hence 
thither and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible to you.” 
“T can do all things,” saith the Apostle, “ In Him who strengtheneth 


In the second place He gives us prayer. A good resolution is in 
itself a kind of prayer. It lifts our hearts to God. We stretch out 
our hands in hope and take hold of the hem of Christ’s garments. 
The same virtue that went out from Him in the beginning to turn 
our hearts to Him, can alone keep us steadfast. If we ask for it we 
shall receive it in measure heaped up and overflowing. Without 
it our good resolutions shall fail as a plant without water. With 
it no evil shall overtake us. “ Let us go with confidence to the 
Throne of Grace that we may obtain mercy and find grace in sea- 
sonable aid.” 

In the third place we have the healing of the sacrament of Pen- 
ance. When through our weakness we sink on the road, when we 
are carried away by the violence of passion, when through sheer 
disloyalty we are false to Christ, even then He does not desert us. 
Temptation will come to us to forget our resolves, to cease the striv- 
ing, to lie contented in the mire; but over and above the temptation 
will be heard His voice calling from the mercy seat, “ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you.” 
At His feet in the confessional we lay the burden of our transgres- 
sion, from His uplifted hand we receive new courage to rise and 
face forward manfully on the straight and narrow way. 

Lastly there is Himself. Best and kindest of all friends, He will 
go with us side by side even unto the end. Having come to save us 
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He spares nothing that we may be safe. He gave us His example, 
His sufferings, His teachings, His mother, His saints. He will hold 
nothing back. He gives us Himself. In the Holy Communion He 
comes and dwells in our souls and is made bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. This is the Bread of Life that sustains us ip 
our journey through this valley of tears. This is the Food in whose 
strength we can walk even unto the mountain of God. 

You see, therefore, dear brethren, that the God who inspires ys 
with good resolutions gives us also the means to keep them. If we 
fail the fault is not His but ours. If we are in earnest, if our resoly- 
tions are not mere words, we will bend ourselves like men to the 
task and we will neglect no means of help. The man who resolves 
to warm himself does not keep away from the fire, the man who re- 
solves to grow strong does not refrain from food and drink. Let 
us therefore surround our good resolutions to-day with all these 
aids. Plant your feet firmly upon the rock of your salvation which 
is Christ. Remember that He has promised to give whatsoever we 
ask in prayer never doubting. Fear not the tribunal of His mercy, 
the sacrament of forgiveness and consolation; but above all seek 
the strength of His Holy Table, the Bread of Life and the Chalice 
of Benediction for he that cometh thereto shall never hunger and 
he that drinketh thereof shall never thirst. Thus the new year 
which we have begun will be full of happiness, for there is no 
happiness like the doing of God’s will, and never is a man so full 
of peace as when he forgets the things that are behind and stretches 
himself to the things that are before and presses forward to the 
mark which is the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 
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FIDELITY IN CORRESPONDING TO GRACE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“We have seen his star in the East and are come to adore him.”—Matt. ii. 2. 


Exordium.—Essential difference between the mystery of the Na- 
tivity and that of the Epiphany. 

In the former our Saviour appears in the midst of His own people, 
by whom He should be recognized as the long-expected, oft-promised 
Messiah. 

He is announced by angels, but adored by only a handful of the 
chosen people of God, who had been specially instructed and pre- 
pared for His coming. 

In to-day’s mystery, on the contrary, He manifests Himself to 
those who were not of the household of Israel—to strangers from 
afar—thus intending to show that He is truly the Saviour of the 
world—of all mankind. 

The Gospel narrative is one of extraordinary beauty and suggest- 
ive of several instructive and practical lessons. The one selected 
for to-day is: “ Fidelity in Corresponding to Grace.” 

I. The Magi were models of fidelity in corresponding to the first 
call of grace, which brought them to the knowledge of the true faith. 

They were far away from Bethlehem. In a heathen country. 
With very few opportunities of coming to a knowledge of the true 
God—much less of the Messiah. They were doubtless, upright, 
honest, sincere, faithful to the natural moral law. Anxious to know 
God better and to serve Him. 

Hence the light came to them in their darkness, “To enlighten 
them and to direct their feet into the way of peace” (Luke i. 78). 

Promptness to follow the Star. Leaving all things behind—save 
alone the gifts which they were to lay at the feet of our Blessed 
Saviour. 

Earnestness and Fearlessness: Pursue their long journey with- 
out faltering. Enter fearlessly into the strange, walled city of 
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Jerusalem—even into the very palace of the mighty Herod—no 
to pay homage and tribute to him, but to ask the unwelcome and 
dangerous question, “ Where is he that is born King of the Jews? 
For we have seen His star in the East, and are come to adore him,” 

Their fidelity brings them safe to the crib. They come not empty- 
handed, but with gifts of symbolical meaning: Gold—charity, love 
of God. Incense—prayer. Myrrh—mortification, self-abnegation, 
restraint of the passions. [For various symbolical meanings, cf. 4 
Lapide in Matt. II.] 

II. The Magi models of Perseverance in true Christian Life, 
After offering their adoration and their gifts they are in no hurry 
to rush away. They linger near Our Lord. The peace of God 
inundates their souls. They sink into blessed, restful. slumber, under 
the guardianship of angels. Before awaking they receive the 
Divine warning not to return to Herod. 

Herod and his profligate court represented the wickedness and 
the dangers of the world. To have returned thither would have 
been to go the way of the relapsing sinner—the unfaithful neophyte. 
It would have been to betray Our Lord, and probably—almost 
surely—to lose their own lives. 

But they did not. “ They returned by another way into their 
own country,” i. e., by the way of a higher and better life—thus 
corresponding to the new graces they had received. 

Conclusion.—Encouragement to those who are far away from 
Bethlehem, in the land of darkness and doubt, of error, and of sin. 

Exhortation to those of the household of the true faith, to be 
earnest in trying to imitate the example of the Magi, and zealous 
in praying that all those who are still afar off may see and follow 
the Star of Truth till it leads them to Bethlehem, there to acknowl- 
edge that the new-born babe is truly Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour of the world. 
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GROWTH IN HOLINESS. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, O.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND. 


“And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and grace with God and 
men.”—Luke ii. 52. 


SYNOPSIS.—By seeming to grow in wisdom and in grace in proportion 
as He grew in age, the lesson which Our Lord wishes to give us is, 
that we should grow in holiness as we advance in age. Therefore, let 
us consider our (1) obligation to grow in holiness, and (2) the means 
that will enable us to do so. 

(1) To grow in holiness means to tend to perfection. This per- 
fection is of two kinds—that which is of necessity and that which is 
only of counsel. The laity are bound to tend to that perfection which 
is called “of necessity,’ by observing the commandments. In proof of 
this we have the words of St. Paul, Ephes. i. 4; of St. Peter, I. Epist. 
i. 16; of St. John, I. Epist. wu. 15. The Apostles learned this obligation 
from Our Lord, St. Luke xiv. 26. By Baptism, the Christian binds 
himself to aim at this perfection, nor is he able to pause in its attain- 
ment and be content with that degree of it which he may have acquired. 
He must go on striving to advance more and more. In proof of which 
statement we have St. Augustine’s words to Demetria. Epist. 131. 

(2) Granting, then, this obligation of tending to perfection, let us 
next consider the means that will enable us to persevere in our striv- 
ing to secure it. Besides the means usually recommended for this pur- 
pose, we suggest one that will spur us on continually to make use of 
them. This is daily examination of conscience which by showing us our 
failures, defects and sins will urge us not to desist from our efforts. To 
be efficient this examination must be preceded by prayer; it must be 
made in God’s presence; it must not be made as a matter of routine; 
it must be made with regularity. With these conditions, our examina- 
tion will have upon us a stimulating effect; it will urge us on to per- 
fection. Therefore, bear in mind that the lesson given you to-day is 
a lesson of growth in holiness. This growth is of obligation, an obliga- 
tion pointed out to you by the Apostles, by their Master. You can not 
stand still, nor can you be content with the degree of it which you may 
have acquired. You must continue to advance. In order to spur your- 
self onwards, never fail to make a daily examination of conscience. That 
examination will cause you ever to push onwards, and when the great 
Master shall come to judge your work, He will find you engaged in 
the accomplishment of His will—growing in holiness, a holiness which 
He will then make perfect. 


It was the opinion of St. Athanasius* and of St. Cyril? that the 
human nature of Christ by degrees drew from His divine nature 
greater wisdom and grace, in proportion as He advanced in age. 
The rest of the Fathers, however, taught that though Jesus from the 
moment of His conception was full of wisdom and of grace—a ful- 


ness due to His humanity on account of its union with the divinity, 


*Contra Arianos Sermo. 4. 
+ Thesaurus, Lib. x. 
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yet that He only gradually made manifest to men this wisdom and 
this grace, and that in this sense He is said to advance in wisdom 
and in grace, just as the sun, though having ever in itself the 
same light and heat, is said to increase in these two qualities as 
it advances toward midday. By this apparent growth in wisdom 
and in grace, the lesson which Christ wishes to teach us is that we 
should daily grow in holiness as we advance in age and in strength. 
To impress this lesson upon you, I will to-day point out to you the 
obligation of thus growing in holiness and the means which, with 
the aid of divine grace, will insure this growth. 

1. To grow in holiness, is only another way of saying that we are 
to advance in Christian perfection. That perfection is of two kinds, 
the perfection acquired by the observance of God’s Commandments, 
and the perfection acquired by the practice of the counsels in addi- 
tion to the observance of the Commandments. This last mentioned 
kind of perfection is that aimed at by those who make profession of 
the Religious Life. The other, namely that which may be won by - 
the observance of the Commandments and the fulfilment of the 
duties incidental to one’s state of life, is the perfection at which the 
laity are bound to aim—toward which they are bound to tend. 

You will observe that I say “toward which they are bound to 
tend,” for it is impossible to reach it during this life, the perfection 
attainable here being only a relative perfection, relative to our state 
and condition, and consequently, having in it degrees of more or 
less, whereas perfection in its strict sense is absolute, complete, full, 
and it will be ours only after we shall have won our way into 
heaven. Hence we call this tending to perfection, a growth in holi- 
ness, an increase, an advance from what is imperfect to what is more 
perfect. Consequently, many of the great ascetical writers term it 
the spiritual art, and the means employed in securing this advance, 
the implements or tools of perfection, so that prayer, devout reading, 
mortification of the flesh and the various other practices of the spir- 
itual life are just what a pen and a grammar are to a schoolboy, 
brushes and a palette to painter, chisels and mallet to a sculptor. It 
is by the diligent, continuous, persevering use of these implements 
of perfection that the Christian is to advance, daily to become more 
perfect in charity, in humility, in purity of heart, virtues which are 
said to be the constituent parts of what is termed Christian perfec- 
tion.* 

With these preliminary notions before your minds, I may now 

* See “ Principles of Religious Life,” Chap. I., Secs. 1-4. 
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proceed to prove to you that you are bound to grow in holiness, to 
continually tend to perfection. St. Paul is urging upon his converts 
this obligation when he tells them that God chose them, in Christ, 
before the foundation of the world, to be holy and unspotted in His 
sight in charity (Ephes. i. 4). In terms still more formal, St. Peter 
points out to the faithful this obligation when he says: “ Be holy in 
all manner of conversation, as children of obedience fashioned after 
the model of Him who has called you, for it is written: ‘ You shall 
be holy, for I am holy’” (I. Peter i. 16). Now, in these extracts 
from the writings of these two great Apostles, we may remark that, 
by holiness both they and their fellow Apostles mean that perfection 
of which we are speaking, a perfection consisting in a continual tend- 
ency toward or growth in holiness, the result of which is a high de- 
gree of sanctity. For they require from the faithful, from those who 
had accepted their teaching, virtues which suppose it. “ Love not 
the world nor the things which are in the world,” says the Beloved 
Disciple, writing to his converts (I. John ii. 15). Speaking to the 
married, St Paul says: “ Let those who have wives, be as though they 
had none, and they that use this world as if they used it not (1. Cor. 
vii. 29). Whence had they learnt this obligation binding in con- 
science those who were engaged in the ordinary avocations of every- 
day life? It was from the lips of their Divine Master Himself; for, 
when preaching to the people, He said that no man could be His 
disciple unless he practised those very virtues the exercise of which 
implies growth in holiness, tendency to perfection. “If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father and mother and wife and children 
and brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, he can not be my 
disciple” (Luke xiv. 26). 

The perfection consequent upon the renunciation here spoken of 
is thought by some to be that perfection which is only of .counsel ; 
but, in a measure, it may be said to be the perfection at which all 
are bound to aim, inasmuch as all are bound to hate their parents, 
wives, children and brethren, that is to say, to give up the love of 
them and of even their own life, whenever that love opposes itself to 
the love of Christ. To the attainment of this perfection they bound 
themselves by the solemn promise made in Baptism. In the recep- 
tion of that Sacrament, they undertook to renounce the devil, 
the world and the flesh. The accomplishment of that undertaking 
implies a continual striving after perfection; for, to renounce the 
devil: means nothing else than to fight against his suggestions; to 
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renounce the world means to oppose its maxims and its spirit; to re- 
nounce the flesh means to thwart its perverse inclinations. How can 
this be done except by the performance of actions which enable us 
to beat down the rebellious forces of our fallen nature and by so 
doing to keep daily and hourly growing in perfection. To secure 
this growth, we have to live in the world without being of the 
world; we have to carry the heavy load of the cross; to pardon 
enemies ; to renounce the spirit of pride, of concupiscence, of self- 
love; to put off the old man and to clothe ourselves with the new 
man; to put on the Lord Jesus Christ. To do this is to tend to 
perfection; it is to grow in holiness; it is to advance in heavenly 
wisdom and in grace before God and before men. 

Now, on hearing this, it may strike some one to ask: “ Is it not 
possible for a God-fearing man to aim at only a certain degree of 
perfection and having obtained it, to be content with what he has 
acquired?” In response to this question there comes from all writ- 
ers on asceticism or the practice of a devout life, a unanimous an- 
swer and that answer is, No. In this world they tell us nothing is 
unchangeable except God: “I am the Lord, and I change not” 
(Malach. iii. 6). As for men, they are always changing, they are 
never in the same state. They must, therefore, struggle to become 
better than they are, or they will become worse. They must force 
themselves to go forwards or they will go backwards. In reply to 
one of his correspondents who had consulted him on this very 
point, St. Augustine said: 

“ We cannot prevent ourselves from going backwards, except by 
forcing ourselves to go forwards. The moment that we desist from 
our efforts, we fall back. Not to advance is to recede. Hence, if we 
do not wish to go backwards, we must push on without ever giving 
ourselves a moment of repose ” (Ad Demetrian. Epist. 131). Other 
Fathers liken the Christian in this world to a man seated in a boat 
on a swiftly flowing river. As long as he plies the oars, he makes 
some progress—the progress of at least not going backwards; but 
the moment he ceases to labor, he is carried down the stream. 
Hence, the necessity for growth, for efforts to push forwards. For 
God will not be satisfied with one who wishes to do nothing; be- 
cause His will is not only that we should abstain from evil, but that 
we should do good. Therefore, in imitation of the Child Jesus who, 
as we have explained, advanced in wisdom and in grace as he ad- 
vanced in age, we must continually endeavor to grow in holiness. 
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2. Admitting, then, our obligation to grow in holiness, the next 
question that naturally suggests itself to us is: “ By what means 
shall we be able to make this progress?” The means for advancing 
in perfection, for growing in wisdom and in grace are manifold 
and various. We are recommended to pray fervently; to frequent 
the Sacraments; to deny ourselves; to be humble; to strive after 
purity of heart. All these means are excellent and they will, of a 
certainty, be made use of by those who are fired with the desire of 
growing in holiness. But what we want is something that will 
constantly remind us of the necessity for employing these means 
and will act as a spur to urge us on to use them. That some- 
thing I consider to be—daily examination of conscience—by which 
the soul looks into itself, sees what it has done, what it has omitted 
to do, and the motives that have moved it to act. This careful scru- 
tiny reveals to it its sins and its defects. It brings the soul face to 
face with them so that it is unable to ignore or to excuse them, 
It is made to know them, and knowing them, it is able to grieve for 
them, humbly to confess them, and to take measures which will pre- 
vent their recurrence—as we see was the result of this practice in 
the case of the Psalmist who was accustomed thus, every night, 
to search his spirit and cleanse it of its defects and sins: “I have 
thought on my ways and—TI turned my feet into thy testimonies” 
(Ps. cxviii. 59). This examination points out to us not only our 
sins and our defects, but the virtues of which we are so lamentably 
in need. Seeing our poverty in this respect, our want of patience, 
of submission to God’s will, of humility, of self-denial, of love of 
God and of our neighbor, we are spurred on to make efforts to ac- 
quire that of which we stand in need. We feel ashamed of our pov- 
erty and nakedness. We see ourselves as others see us. We catch 
a glimpse of our deformity, and that has upon us a wonderfully 
stimulating effect. 

When this examination is neglected, it is easy for us to fancy 
that all is well with us. We are not aware of our ills or of our 
necessities. Our souls are then like houses that for a long time have 
been shut up; from which the light has been excluded; in which 
the dust has been accumulating; in which moths and vermin have 
been peacefully accomplishing their work of destruction. Or, we 
we may compare them to neglected gardens, in which both fruit and 
flowers are choked by a rank and luxurious growth of weeds. 

Therefore, it is easy to see how healthful, how stimulating, how 
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necessary is this daily examination of conscience for those who de- 
sire to grow in holiness, to make progress in the spiritual life. But, 
in order to be of any use, or of the use for which we deem it so im- 
portant, this examination must be made with those conditions that 
will impart to it a keenness of vision from which nothing can escape. 
To secure these, it must be preceded by a brief and earnest prayer 
for light to know the number, the circumstances and the gravity of 
the sins and of the defects of which we may have been guilty during 
the course of the day that is past. Then, placing ourselves as it were 
before the tribunal of Christ, our scrutiny into ourselves must be 
made as if we were presently to answer the Great Judge for what 
we have done and for what we have omitted to do. This will give 
to our inquiry the exactitude which it demands. It will make the 
professional man ask himself whether he has thrown into the per- 
formance of his duties that care, that attention, that zeal to which 
his clients are entitled. It will urge the merchant to search narrowly 
into the methods by which he acquires his wealth. It will make the 
toiling masses ask themselves whether they have employed their 
time so as to advance their masters’ interests. It will cause parents 
to ask themselves whether they have done all that God requires 
from them in watching over, directing and correcting the precious 
souls committed to their care. 

While making this examination an everyday duty, we must care- 
fully guard ourselves against engaging in it through mere routine. 
We shall escape this canker of the spiritual life, by entering upon 
our scrutiny with sentiments of deep humility and contrition. We 
are about to search the book of our conscience in the presence of the 
great Master and Judge. In it we are sure to find much that is rep- 
rehensible, much that is wilful. Therefore, the necessity for lowli- 
ness of mind and grief of heart: “I will recount to thee all my years 
in the bitterness of my soul” (Isa. xxxvili. 15). Lastly, in order 
that other and what we may consider to be pressing duties may 
never thrust this aside, a fixed time must be assigned for it, and that 
time must not be encroached upon by anything else, no matter how 
important it may seem to be. If the examination of conscience be 
made with these conditions, it will put the Christian man in the 
same position as a careful, conscientious man of business who reg- 
ularly and rigorously searches into his mercantile transactions. He 
knows exactly where he is; how he stands; what he owes; where he 
has to retrench; what he is able to expend. He is, consequently, 
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ever pushed on to make fresh efforts; he is prevented from becom- 
ing remiss; from resting upon his oars; from falling asleep; from 
drifting down the stream and thus neglecting to grow in that holi- 
ness at which he is obliged to aim. 

To grow in holiness—such is the lesson which our divine Lord 
thus early in His earthly life sets before us. He condescended to 
appear to grow in wisdom and in grace, that we might learn by 
His example to advance in Christian perfection in proportion as 
we advance in years. This present year is now only in its infancy. 
As it increases and at last wanes towards its end, endeavor to grow 
in holiness that, when it dies away and passes into eternity, you 
may, looking back upon its fleeting hours, be able to count many 
steps made on the upward grade towards perfection. Bear in miud 
that you are obliged to struggle upwards and onwards. You may 
not and you cannot stand still. You must push forward, other- 
wise you will go backwards and fail miserably in the purpose for 
which God gave you life. You were created by Him to aim at per- 
fection and eventually to attain to it. Therefore, in order con- 
tinually to spur yourself onwards; to keep awake your drowsy, 
sluggish will, never fail each evening before retiring to rest to 
search your spirit to see in what way you have failed and the rea- 
son why you have failed; what good you have done; what good 
you have omitted to do; what good you have marred by unworthy 
motives. Then, be sorry for what has been done amiss; resolve to 
do better on the following day and never weary of striving to grow 
in wisdom and in grace as you advance in age. Blessed shall you 
be, if when the great Master comes to demand an account of your 
stewardship, He shall find you thus occupied. He will be merciful 
to you. What is defective He will make good; what is good He 
will crown with an eternal reward. Then you will enter into the 
joy of your Lord, for you will have attained to that degree of 
perfection which He destined you to obtain. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
FEAST OF THE HOLY NAME. 


THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“God hath also exalted him, and hath given him a name which is above 
all names.”—Phil. ii. 9. 


Exordium.—Most fitting that Holy Mother Church should honor 
by a special feast the holy name of her Divine Founder. That she 
should remind her children of its heavenly origin, its sublime dig- 
nity, its divine power. That she should remind them of what they 
owe it, and the confidence they should have in it. That she should 
remind them of the respect and reverence they should have for it. 

I. Its heavenly origin: Chosen in heaven by the most Blessed 
Trinity, and announced on earth by an archangel (Luke i. 31; 
ii. 21). Its sublime dignity: A name which is above all names. 
“ How admirable is thy name throughout the whole world!” (Ps. 
vii.) “ Holy and terrible is his name” (Ps. cx.). From the rising 
of the sun unto the going down of the same, the name of the Lord 
is worthy of praise” (Ps. cxii.). “Its divine power. The cure 
of the lame man at the Beautiful gate” (Acts iii. 2-7). St. Peter’s 
declaration (Acts iv. 8-12). 

By this same power the apostles wrought signs and miracles and 
converted the world. By the same power Christ’s ministers accom- 
plish their mission to-day. 

II. What we owe to the Holy Name: Everything. Our re- 
demption. Our regeneration in baptism. All the graces received 
from the Eternal Father. “If you ask the Father anything in my 
name, he will give it to you. Hitherto you have not asked anything in 
my name. Ask and you shall receive”’ (John xvi. 23, 24). 

In a word we owe to it our eternal salvation. ‘“ Neither is there 
salvation in any other. For there is no other name under heaven 
given to men whereby we must be saved” (Acts iv. 12). 
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III. Respect and Reverence due to the Holy Name. Reasons 
and motives without number, v. g. 

1. We respect and venerate the names of parents and friends, 
_ heroes, statesmen and public benefactors. We resent promptly and 
indignantly any mark of disrespect shown to them, and this for 
many reasons that readily occur to the mind. 

Are there not more and stronger reasons for vindicating on 
all occasions the honor and respect due to the Holy Name? 

2. God Himself demands respect and reverence for it. He gave 
it. “That in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those 
that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth ” (Phil. ii. 10, 11). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to love and gratitude, on account of all 
the blessings received through it. To confidence in its divine 
power. Have recourse to it in sorrow, pain, danger, temptations. 
Sanctify all actions by the Holy Name. “ All whatsoever you do 
in word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
(Col. iii. 17). 

Lastly, zeal in defense of the honor of the Holy Name. Hope 
that the Holy Name may be our protection and consolation in the 
hour of death and our password to eternal life. 





THE FEAST OF THE HOLY NAME. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“There is no other name given to men whereby we must be saved.”—Acts 
iv, 32; 


SYNOPSIS.—1. In honoring a name we honor the person who bears it. 2. In 
earlier days, the name bestowed fitted the individual. Some names, 
divinely given. 3. Significance of the name Jesus. Many scenes recalled 
by It, but especially one, the Crucifixion. 4. The name bestowed by the 
Father, realized in the Son, and fulfilled by the Holy Spirit. 5. The 
reverent utterance of the name Jesus is an act of worship. (a) An act 
of faith, (b) an act of hope, and (c) an act of love. 6. Our duty to so 
love the name that it be inscribed upon our hearts. 


1. The very name of one we love and honor is revered. As we 
praise the man in praising his great deeds: as we cherish any 
memento left by him because of himself: so too we love the name 
of a great character because of him that bore it. The word itself 
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epitomizes his life; calls to memory his acts; and draws from our 
hearts the tribute that we would pay his person. If this be true in 
regard to the great men of the world, of those who have wrought 
great works upon earth, who, in the sphere of science or letters or 
military achievement, have performed mighty tasks, how much more 
should it be true of these souls that have triumphed in the science 
of the saints and have left the legacies of holy lives unto the 
world; and how infinitely more should it be true of that One 
who surpasses all others in glory as the sun outshines the stars, “ the 
spotless mirror of God’s majesty,” the Saviour of mankind, Jesus 
Christ? . 

With the reasonable recognition, therefore, of the demands of 
the human heart, the church has set aside one feast day of the year to 
be consecrated to the honor of that name of names. Not con- 
tent with inscribing it in her sanctuaries, not satisfied with the 
reverential acknowledgment of it which she has taught her children 
to give at all times, she has placed among the days of honor de- 
voted to our Blessed Saviour one which calls attention, in a special 
way, to the meaning and the power of the glorious word, Jesus! 

2. To-day the name by which a person is known, in the world of 
his activity, is little more than a distinguishing, individualizing mark. 
The conditions of human life and the multitudes of human beings 
have made it necessary that names should be no more than this. 
In earlier days and less complicated civilizations, the name indicated 
something in connection with the one who bore it. Some circum- 
stance of birth, some peculiarity of character, some physical qual- 
ity, some official capacity, some mental power, some prowess in the 
hunt or in battle, some mighty achievement was chosen as 
the reason for the name that was bestowed. The name fitted the 
individual and his work. 

In some rare instances in the history of mankind, names have 
been divinely given. With the power of prophecy, God or God’s 
messenger has drawn back the veil that hides the future, and, be- 
holding the life’s work that was to follow, has ordained that the 
name bestowed upon the individual should be a characteristic one. 
The naming of John the Baptist, even in opposition to human wishes 
and human exertions, is an instance of this. In other cases, the 
power of God Himself interfered to change the name of those 
chosen to perform the works of Heaven. Thus did God bestow 
the name of Abraham, the father of nations, in view of the chosen 
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people that were to be his descendants. Thus did Christ, our 
Saviour, give to Simon the name of Peter, the rock upon which 
His kingdom on earth was to be built. It was not strange, then, 
rather it was in entire keeping with God’s way, that from the 
depths of infinite wisdom, the name of the Saviour should be 
chosen; that from the courts of Heaven the messenger of God’s 
will should be sent to herald upon earth the holy name; that she, 
who, in submission to the Divine wish, had said: “Be it done 
unto me according to Thy Word,” should, with like readiness ac- 
cept and follow the command: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, 
for He shall save His people from their sins!” 

3. In that is the reason and the meaning of this divine name. 
“He shall save His people from their sins.” Place that name upon 
your altars, for there it should be honored. Inscribe it on your pro- 
cessional banners, for there it should be raised aloft in triumph! 
Sound it with reverence from your pulpits, for there it should be 
preached with eloquence! Pronounce it in the administration of 
the sacraments, for there it should work with divine power; write 
it upon your hearts, for there it should be loved. But you can 
find no place where it can be inscribed with greater fittingness and 
with truer meaning than that where His enemies placed it, above 
the cross of Calvary! 

Many are the scenes and facts brought to our minds in the utter- 
ance of that sweet and holy name. We are borne back to the day 
when the great mystery of the incarnation was accomplished and 
the angel proclaimed that He should be called by the name of 
Jesus; to the time when Mary, hearkening to the hymns of heaven, 
placed her firstborn in the manger of Bethlehem; to the years 
when, as His first great suffering, He was made an exile through 
the hardness of man’s heart ; to the blessed home at Nazareth where, 
dwelling with Mary and Joseph, the Child was “subject to them ;” 
to the scenes of His public ministry when He “ went about doing 
good ” and working the wonderful works that testified to His divine 
mission. With that name there rises the vision of a Man who as- 
tounded the world; who won men by His gentleness and kindness ; 
who has exercised over humanity an influence surpassing the com- 
bined results of the lives of all the great and good; who, by His 
doctrine of pure faith and high morality, awakened in man the 
smoldering spark of his better nature and moved him again to 
seek the God whom he had forsaken. All these facts are borne 
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in upon us by the sound of that name, as the scenes that are gone 
are often recalled by a strain of music. To all these, however, 
there is a climax, His baptism of blood. In that is the reason 
of the name; in that is its realization; in that is the fulfilment of 
prophecy ; in that is the center whence the power of that name ex- 
tends into the past and the future; in that is man’s hope, for “He 
shall save His people from their sins.” 

4. “Jesus of Nazareth” written at the top of the cross! From 
out the depths of eternity, His Heavenly Father had gazed upon 
that name and had ordained the time and the circumstances which 
were to place it in such terrible relief. God, from the beginning, 
saw that man would one day rebel and send up the cry of refusal: 
“T will not serve; He saw that, in His mercy, He could not con- 
demn man forever; He saw that He would send forth His only 
begotten Son to receive the name of Jesus, to fulfil it; to become 
the Saviour of man. 

The Beloved Son Himself, who was with God and who was 
God from the beginning, saw all this too; but especially in His 
human life was that vision before Him. Whether as a boy He 
smiled into the face of His Mother; whether in the days of His 
childhood, he lived in every way as a child; whether as a man 
He accomplished the works of a man or the works of God; whether 
by his human charity He found an entrance into man’s heart 
or spoke of heavenly things; whether He was received or rejected; 
whether He was loved or despised; whether He prayed in the soli- 
tude of the mountain wilderness or poured forth His burning lov- 
ing words upon the multitude that gathered about, that cruel vision 
of His baptism of blood, of that Name written upon the wood of 
shame and ignominy, was ever before Him, calling to Him for 
its accomplishment. 

The Holy Spirit saw that Name throughout the ages of man’s 
existence, and in all His work for the sanctification of souls, knew 
that it was through this Name that He could find entrance into 
the hearts of men. Whether before that day or since, His grace, 
as it is powerful in the inspirations with which He favors men; 
as it is manifested in the unerring guidance of the church; as it is 
poured forth through the sacraments, could do its work only 
through the merits of Jesus, whose act of salvation was required that 
men might return to God. 

5. As the first glory of the Holy Name is to be found in the 
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great act of salvation of which it speaks, so its continued mean- 
ing and power are seen in the saving work that its humble, loving 
utterance accomplishes in individual souls to-day. “In the name 
of Jesus every one should bow.” Reverently spoken, therefore, 
it is an act of deepest worship. Jesus! Speak the word, and you ° 
have made an act of faith. You have professed your belief in 
Him who taught men the way of salvation, who said that He 
was the way, the truth and the life. You have yielded the homage 
of your intellect to Him who had the power and the right to 
teach men the things of God. Speak the word in the true sense, 
earnestly, sincerely, devoutly, and you have accepted Him in the 
true sense of the word; you have accepted Him completely, not 
only acknowledging Him, but willingly drinking in every word that 
He has given to man, every doctrine that He has taught, every 
truth that He has proposed, every moral teaching that He has 
inculcated. You have, in that utterance, bowed the head and 
prayed: “Lord, that I may see!” You have worshiped Him as 
God and man, and, as a reward, across the plains of the ages, over the 
lapse of centuries, you have heard Him give the answer: “ According 
to thy faith be it done unto thee! ” 

Jesus! Speak the word, and you have made an act of hope. You 
have brought up before your soul the vision that gives you the 
right to hope. Despite the fall of the human race, despite your 
own sins, despite the cruel persistence of the powers of evil, despite 
the discouragement of many temptations, and the bitter weariness 
of the warfare of life, despite the weakness of the flesh and the 
infidelity of the world, in that name your soul is raised above the 
struggling, tossing strife and empowered to look into the very 
courts of heaven. Dreary indeed would be the world, and dreary 
the journey therein, were it not for that Name. Take it out of our 
life and all hope of release from our prison-house is taken with it. 
At best, we would be but stranded waifs upon a barren shore made 
desolate by sin; gazing with unsatisfied longing to the far off land 
of promise that we have forfeited. From out the skies there bursts 
in splendor the Saviour’s name, and with its appearance there en- 
ters hope into the soul of man. It tells us that He has paid the 
price, that He has brought back humanity, and that, if we but will, 
we can find in Him the strength and the encouragement to fight 
the good fight bravely, and, despite our fears, to hope unto realiza- 
tion. 
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Jesus! Speak that word, and you have made an act of love. 
Through faith and hope you are enabled to utter it with that which 
surpasses these—love itself. If you were to ask the rabble that sur- 
rounded the cross upon Good Friday why that name of Jesus was 
‘ written above the form that hung upon the wood, they would tell 
you that it was the name of one who had blasphemed against God. 
If you were to ask your own soul why this name was there in- 
scribed, you would be compelled to answer: “It was because of 
my sins.” But if it were given you to gaze with the spiritual eyes 
of faith, to read what the eyes of the executor and the sinner 
could not see, you would behold, burning with the light of heaven 
and emblazoned in letters of gold, another word beside that 
sacred name, and that world—Love! It was God’s love for man 
that gave unto Him the name; it was God’s love for man that saw 
what it signified accomplished. Love given demands love in re- 
turn; and no one that knows its meaning can utter that name 
without the quickening of the heart-pulses, without the straining 
of the soul to God. 

6. Surely the name of Jesus is a name of glory and power. It is 
a profession of faith; it is a cry of hope; it is an acknowledgment 
of love. Visit the bedside of the dying saint; see him as life is 
ebbing away and the dawn of truer life and love is breaking; see 
him fix the eyes that are being dimmed by death in a steady gaze 
upon the crucifix that he clasps in his hand; listen to the last word 
of his voice, uttered with unspeakable affection; and you will hear 
the sound of the name Jesus. 

Gaze back into the past and on some Roman holiday stand in 
the amphitheater of the Imperial City; behold a man, despised of 
men, an outcast about to meet his death; see approach the raging 
beasts ready to devour him; see the smile of heaven that lights 
up his countenance, and hear the martyr’s last word in which he 
finds strength and courage—Jesus! 

Behold to-day your own soul and the souls of others, surrounded 
by enemies of God, tried and baffled by the onslaughts of the world; 
behold them troubled and sorely tempted, perhaps sometimes sink- 
ing into the very depths of despair, and let them learn that as 
the dying finds comfort, as the martyr finds courage, so they, too, 
can find the grace to conquer, the strength to overcome in the 
simple cry of prayer that goes to heaven in the utterance of that 
sacred name—Jesus! For in that name is our salvation. We 
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must love it, then, with all our hearts. Above the cross it is writ- 
ten and at the foot of the cross we must learn how to love it. If 
we look upon Him who has died for us and strive to understand 
the depth and extent of His suffering; if in spirit we stand with 
His Blessed Mother and, with some little of her devotion, attempt 
to grasp the meaning of it all; if, day after day and hour after 
hour, we labor to remove all sin from our lives, that our eyes may 
be pure to gaze upon Him; if, steadfastly and earnestly, we look 
with deepest love, then that inscription will find another resting 
place within each one of our hearts—the same, yet transformed— 
“ Jesus of Nazareth, King of my Soul!” 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“ Bear ye one another’s burdens; and so you will fulfil the law of Christ.”— 
Gal. vi. 2. 


Exordium.—In these words the apostle clearly and explicitly 
exhorts us to practise the virtue of Mutual Forbearance, i. e., to 
bear with one another’s faults and defects. 

This exhortation seems to be quite in harmony with those given 
in the Epistle just read (Rom. xii. 16-21). “ Rejoice with them 
that rejoice; weep with them that weep. Be not wise in your own 
conceits. To no man rendering evil for evil.” 

Many reasons why we should bear with one another’s faults: 

I. All have not received the same gifts from God—either nat- 
ural or supernatural. Grace is His own free gift, and He gives it 
when and as He pleases. 

So in His all-wise Providence He permits the conditions of in- 
dividuals to differ widely: Some are exposed to greater temptations 
than others. Some from childhood up are placed in more favorable 
circumstances than others—good homes, good parents, good moral 
associations ; advantages of education, occupation, etc. 
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Again some, by nature, are of a much happier temperament than 
others: Some have certain good qualities, while others have the 
opposite defects, and vice versa. 

All these things are known in their true proportion and just 
relation to God alone, the “ Searcher of the reins and the heart” 
(Ps. vii. 10), and He alone is the Judge of each one’s merit or 
demerit. Hence Paul says to us, “Judge not before the time” 
(I. Cor. iv. 5); and St. James asks, “ Who art thou that judgest 
thy master’s servant?” (James iv. 13). While our Blessed Lord 
tenderly says: “Condemn not and you shall not be condemned. 
Forgive and you shall be forgiven” (Luke vi. 37). 

Such is the warning given, not to take offense at our neighbor’s 
faults nor to enter into judgment with him. 

II. Our neighbor’s faults will appear less offensive if we give 
him due credit for his good qualities and good actions, and make 
a generous allowance for his defects. 

Candid appeal to conscience will often force us to admit that, on 
certain occasions, our neighbor was more generous, more kind, more 
good-natured, or more charitable than we would have been in the 
same circumstances. 

Let each one, before passing judgment upon his neighbor’s fault, 
or upon his neighbor’s downfall, ask himself, “ What would I have 
done in the same circumstances, or under the same influences?” 

III. We should ask ourselves how much our neighbor has to bear 
with from us. Are we perfect? St. Paul did not think so. “If 
any man think himself to be something, whereas he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself ” (Gal. vi. 3). 

Even if we have any good qualities, they are the free gift of 
God. “ What hast thou that thou hast not received? And if thou 
hast received, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received?” 
(I. Cor. iv. 7). We may have the same faults that we condemn in 
our neighbor. ‘“ Wherefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whoso- 
ever thou art, that judgest. For wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself. For thou dost the same things which 
thou judgest ” (Rom. ii. 1). : 

Conclusion—1. God gives different gifts, and disposes the dif- 
ferent circumstances of our lives according to His own divine 
wisdom. : 

2. He reserves to Himself the judgment of our actions. 

3. We all have our own faults. 
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Therefore be charitable and generous with one another. “ For- 
give and you shall be forgiven. Give and it shall be given to you: 
good measure, and pressed down, and shaken together and running 
over, shall they give into your bosom” (Luke vi. 38). 

Then will friendship, and mutual esteem, charity, and brotherly 
love prevail—according to the words of the great apostle: ‘“ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so you shall fulfil the law of Christ.” 





ON PRAYER. 
BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. (a) The unfailing kindness of Christ when on earth in 
answering prayer. (b) Our petitions seem often to be unanswered. 

II. The reason—We ask without reverence and earnestness. 

III. Compare our prayers with those of the men whom Christ healed. 
Compare especially with the prayer of the leper in this gospel. Humility, 
confidence, perseverance, attention, affection. 

IV. We do not sufficiently realize our needs and our sinfulness. 

V. All should pray, and pray for all men. 


You will have noticed, M. B., that if there was one thing more 
than another in which the life of Christ was uniform, it was in the 
increasing kindness and charity which he showed to the suffering 
and afflicted and the unhappy. He professed to have the power of 
alleviating evil. His sacred name, Jesus, testified the mission upon 
which He had been expressly sent to destroy evil of every kind 
and to impart happiness of every kind; and the narrative of His 
evangelists forces us to believe that never was a title more worthily 
borne, never were professions more fully accomplished, never was 
a mission more perfectly fulfilled. There is not a single instance on 
record of a prayer unheard by Him, of a petition despised by Him, 
of even one afflicted creature that left His presence unrelieved or 
unconsoled. Once and again He seems to hesitate, and even to re- 
buke those that claimed His compassion, but the end always shows 
that His coldness and indifference were only feigned; it was not 
His heart that was changed, but He put their faith on trial desir- 
ing that His mercy might not appear altogether gratuitous, that 
their confidence in Him might be an example to others, and fear- 
ing too, perhaps, that if His graces were lightly bestowed, they 
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would be very easily forgotten. But this mercy and charity of 
Our Blessed Lord does not surprise us, it is just what we expect, we 
should be disappointed if it were otherwise. The wonder is, that 
apparently the mercy of God is at an end, that the reign of charity 
ceased when He left our earth, that He no longer stoops, and listens 
to petitions, and answers them, that His charity and mercy have 
grown invisible with Himself. For do we not pray, and yet remain 
unheard? Have we not spoken to God and God has not answered? 
Have we not cried to God, and heard no answering voice, but only 
the echo of our cries? And when we compare our long, elaborate 
prayers into which we have even tried to throw a certain amount 
of pathos, which we have spoken with the best intentions, with 
those short ejaculations addressed to Our Lord by the sick and 
the poor and the maimed whom He healed, we are tempted to think 
that prayer is only a certain formula of worship which we are 
bound to observe, but that it is madness to expect the grace and 
assistance which we crave. Again and again you have made the 
best resolutions in confession, again and again have you been told 
that if you pray, you will infallibly persevere in grace, but that 
if you do not pray you will infallibly fall in sin, and you have 
prayed, so you think, and persevered in prayer, you have said your 
morning prayers, you have said your night prayers, perhaps you 
say the rosary; still upon the very first temptation you relapse into 
sin. A momentary thought about past confession, a momentary 
struggle with yourself, a half-stifled exclamation to God “I am 
sorry for it, Lord, but I can’t help it.” and then it is all over. Now, 
is it that the hand of God is shortened, is it that God has refused to - 
assist you, is it that He has been deaf to your prayers? Do you 
believe that the Mother of God is not what she is said to be, “ Help 
of Christians,” “ Refuge of Sinners.” 

The truth is, M. B., that God’s hand is not shortened, nor His 
mercy lessened, that the same Sacred Heart that melted with pity at 
the sight of misery here upon earth is equally broken with sorrow 
in heaven at the sight of your unspeakable misery in sin, the truth 
is that the Mother of God is everything she is said to be, and more 
than even her most devoted client has ever said, all-powerful by 
the grace of Her Son and the very personification of mercy and 
charity and love above all for sinners, but the truth is too that 
you never prayed either to Jesus or to Mary, you have gone through 
a set form, you have run your beads through your fingers, perhaps 
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attentively, perhaps even devoutly, you have read your prayerbook, 
and read it very well, but you have never prayed, never prayed 
as the leper in to-day’s gospel, never prayed like the centurion, 
never prayed like the thief upon the cross, never prayed like Mag- 
dalen, who had neither beads nor book, nor spoke even a single 
word, but merely wept over the feet of Jesus. 

Of course I am speaking now of prayer in its narrowest and 
strictest signification, prayer alone properly so called, that is, peti- 
tioning God for grace. And I say that the reason Almighty God 
seems to be so reserved with us, is that we either do not approach 
Him with our petitions at all or do not approach Him as we 
ought. I do believe that Catholics are not wanting in the reverence 
due to God, that they enter largely into the spirit of the Church which 
offers to God the sublimest worship in the daily sacrifice of the altar, 
that there are many, very many Catholics that feel for our 
Divine Lord a personal love almost equal to that of the apostles 
who saw Him, and whose hearts burned within them when He 
spoke to them, but if we would put together our petitions to Al- 
mighty God for personal strength or guidance, or assistance, and 
sift them and examine them and analyze them, each one of us 
would find that amongst all those petitions there is scarcely one 
deserving the name of prayer, scarcely one, which if addressed to 
ourselves by the veriest beggar, we would not take as a personal 
insult rather than an appeal for mercy And so the wonder really 
is, not that God turns a deaf ear to our prayers, but that God does 
not listen to our prayers to punish us well for addressing ourselves 
in such a manner to Him. 

The reason of all this is not far to seek. It is to be found in 
the little knowledge we have of ourselves, in the unconscious- 
ness of our own misery in which we spend our lives, in our 
ignorance of our dependence upon God, in self-deception as to 
our wants and necessities. For those in the habit of mortal sin the 
reason of not praying to God is, that they can not bear to 
look at themselves, can not bear to look upon the hideous leprosy 
that covers their souls, and therefore can not bring themselves to 
ask Almighty God to heal them. Now, the reason of the success 
of every petition addressed to Christ upon earth was that every 
petition was possessed of every condition which God requires in 
prayer before He listens to us. And why was every prayer of these 
so perfect? Why was every petition addressed to Christ a perfect 
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model of what prayer ought to be? Because each of those afflicted 
ones who applied to Christ for succor did so because he keenly 
felt his necessity, and was perfectly confident that he had only to 
ask Christ for assistance, and that which he needed would be 
granted unto him. The blind man knew that he was blind, and 
he prayed to see the light of heaven, and the faces of those whom 
he knew by their kind deeds and gentle words of sympathy to 
be his friends; the dumb man knew he could not speak, knew 
that his lips were sealed for ever, and he keenly felt his inability 
to hold converse with his fellow men; the paralytic saw his trem- 
bling limbs over which he had not the slightest power, and he cried 
to God daily and hourly to free him from that living death; the 
leper was not blind to that fearful disease that consumed him, 
he saw, and painful though the sight was, he was powerless to re- 
move it, the white, glistening scales with their rims of red that 
grew day by day until they left not an inch of him sound and 
whole, he saw that men shunned him, that everywhere he went there 
was the same cry “ Room for the leper, room,” until at last he 
had to go to die among the beasts. And now his heart did bound 
with joy, when he heard in his solitude that there was a hope 
yet for him, that there was one called Jesus, Healer, Physician, 
Saviour, who could restore him to health, He had done so to others, 
He would do so to him. He required only to be asked. Only to 
be asked. Did the leper feel that condition burdensome? Did 
he complain that Jesus should exact that one condition? Did 
he murmur that Christ would not come to him? Did he go 
further and refuse to be healed, choosing rather his life of un- 
speakable misery than health and happiness? No, but he ran to 
the feet of Jesus, and he fell at those feet, and he adored Him 
and said, “ Lord, if Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean.” And 
promptly, and without a question, Jesus touched him and healed 
him. Why? Because the prayer of that leper was a perfect prayer. 
It was not wanting in a single condition, humility, confidence, 
perseverance, attention of mind, affection of heart. And that 
last condition, affection of heart or the simple desire to be healed, 
was the source of all the others. Humility was there. “A leper 
came, and adored Him,” and that leper would have borne to be 
trodden under foot by all Jerusalem, if only in the end Christ 
would heal him. Perseverance was there, but Jesus did not de- 
mand it, because He saw that if He refused then to heal that 
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leper, that leper would follow Him through His entire mission, 
follow him through Jerusalem, into the temple, back to Nazareth, 
through every stage and scene of His Passion, that he would not 
desist from praying, until his prayer was heard. And attention 
of the mind was there—that leper suffered no distraction, either 
voluntary or involuntary. He had no room in his mind for a single 
thought about anything but the subject of his prayer and Him to 
whom it was addressed. He did not see the multitude around 
him. He saw only the face of Jesus. He did not hear their re- 
marks upon himself, for he was eager to hear the words that 
would fall from the lips of Jesus. His whole attention, every 
faculty of his soul was concentrated on the words he had spoken 
to Jesus, and the words Jesus would speak to him. The multitudes 
wondered at him, he did not heed their wonder; they shrank from 
him in loathing, he was heedless of their gestures of disgust, he was 
as entirely free that moment from human respect as St. Philip 
Neri or St. Alphonsus, because one idea alone possessed his mind, 
and that was the wish to be cured. He knew what he had suf- 
fered in the past, he reviewed in one moment all the misery he 
had borne, the physical pain, the mental anguish, the self-loath- 
ing, the horror of men, the despair, the craving for death which 
would not come to relieve him, he saw things which made him 
shudder and he foresaw that all this sorrow and pain awaited him 
still, that the future would reproduce the past, that if Christ did 
not hear him now, he had only to return to his misery, which would 
be all the greater because his hopes had been raised only to be 
disappointed, and if only now he prayed to Christ, Christ would in- 
fallibly heal him. And therefore he did pray, pray as one in despair, 
pray as one hanging betwixt life and death, pray not with his 
lipe alone (that was the least of it), but pray by his looks, by his 
gestures, by his emotion, by his intense eagerness, pray from the 
depths of his heart, that would be broken if his prayers were re- 
fused. And Jesus saw all this and he healed him. He could not 
turn away that leper, He could not refuse his petition, He, who 
hears even the preparation of the heart, who prepares us by His 
graces, when we are about to address Him, and closes our lips 
whilst He blesses us, He could not be heedless of the ardent, 
fervent prayer that was addressed to Him by the leper. 

Contrast, M. B., with these words, “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean,” the best prayer you or I offered to God, com- 
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pare our coldness and indifference with the leper’s eagerness, oyr 
mock humility, which is in reality Pharisaical pride, with his self 
basement ; compare our slothfulness and weariness in prayer with 
the leper’s alacrity, and his spirit of perseverance, that would 
take no refusal; compare our irreverence in prayer, our wilfy] 
distractions, our dissipation of mind, with his reverence and at- 
tention; compare our human respect in prayer, which makes us 
seem to be bidding for the approbation of men, rather than ask- 
ing for the mercy of God, with the complete absorption of the 
leper in the thought of his own misery and the compassion of 
Christ, and you can not fail to perceive that it is not the mercy 
of God has changed, but the attitude of men towards God, which 
makes God turn from men, whose sufficiency and pride are an 
abomination in His eyes. Do not say that Heaven is ungenerous, 
that the fountains of divine mercy are closed, rather say that 
men have forgotten themselves, and made themselves independent 
of heaven. The mercy of God is undiminished, but there are no 
demands for that mercy. The charity of God now is as great 
as when He gave His life for the world, and if we see but few 
examples of that charity, it is because there are few upon whom 
God can exercise it. It is not the age of the miracles that has 
passed away but the age of prayer. If men would pray now as 
they prayed in the ages of faith, we should behold miracles of 
grace that would perhaps surpass any of those the disciples wit- 
nessed upon earth. And whatever operations of grace you do 
behold in the world, attribute them solely and entirely to prayer. 
There can be no doubt that the anger of God hangs threateningly 
over this world of ours, and what restrains that anger, and pre- 
vents it from falling upon earth, and crushing it? The hands of 
Solitary Saints, upheld here and there throughout the world in 
prayer. 

And why do we not pray, as the saints prayed, as the afflicted 
ones that ran to Christ to be healed? Because, unlike them, we 
do not know our misery, we do not know the need we have of 
God. Sin is no inconvenience to us, imperfections are no incon- 
venience to us, and the interests of God, of His church, of His 
Vicar, and the salvation of immortal souls and the relief of the 
souls in purgatory, are trifles about which we care so little that 
we do not even think it worth while to thank God for them when 
out of pure mercy He guards those interests, and effects the sal- 
vation of souls, and administers relief to His suffering saints. 
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Sin is no inconvenience to us. Therefore, we do not pray. 
And yet there are those that tell us that sin is a leprosy the most 
hideous that can be conceived, that in the eyes of God and His 
angels a soul in sin is an ulcerated soul. Christ did not shrink 
from the leper, “He touched him and healed him.” He did not 
keep the leper at the distance, but came up close to him and 
laid his hand upon that leper, revolting and painful though the 
sight of him must have been. But with all His mercy and charity 
Christ shrinks from and averts His face from a soul in sin, that 
relishes its sin, that will not part from its sin; but keeps its 
sin and its years of sin locked up in its soul, a leprous, hideous, 
loathsome, corrupting mass of inquity, at which even that soul 
itself can not bear to look. And it is because it can not bear to see 
its own deformity, that it continues in sin. It is because it will 
not gaze upon its own loathsomeness and defilement, that there- 
fore it will be healed. It has vague notion that it is in sin, it 
knows it is the object of God’s anger and aversion, but will not 
look further, it takes a large, sweeping view over its life, but will 
not descend to particulars, it takes a momentary glance at itself, 
but hastily shuts out the sight, as one who inadvertently lifts the 


cover off a jar of leeches. Oh, they have need of prayer, prayer 


for light to see themselves as God sees them, and intelligence to 
comprehend themselves as they are comprehended by God, for just 
as the most beautiful sight in the world is that of a saint, un- 
conscious of sanctity, so the most painful sight in the world is 
that of a sinner unconscious of his sin. And when they shall 
have begun to know themselves, there is need of further grace, 
the grace of strength, that is, resolution to bring themselves to 
the feet of Christ. For that God should reveal to them the state 
of their souls is not enough, it was not enough that the strong 
light of heaven should be flung around St. Paul, or even that 
he should hear the voice of Christ, it was needful that he should 
be taken by the hand and led to the feet of God’s minister who 
was appointed to tell him what he should do. So with the soul 
in sin, it needs the light of God to see its miserable condition, 
it needs the strength of God to come to the feet of Christ. Once 
there, there is no need of further exhortation, because, if God only 
shows it in its own wretchedness and misery, if it sees the leprosy 
with which sin covers it, it will pray as the leper prayed, pray not in 
the usual conventional form, but pray with a strong cry to heaven, 
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pray in a manner that can not be refused, for its prayer will do 
violence to heaven, and compel heaven to yield up its graces, 

And for you, too, M. B., who are not conscious of mortal sin, 
who are sound and whole before God, there is need of prayer, prayer 
equally fervent, equally earnest. Remember that your salvation 
is not by any means secure. It is a long way yet to heaven, and 
every inch of that way is undermined with pitfalls, is lined with 
ambuscades, to speak plainly, the state of grace in which you find 
yourselves at present is no security that you will persevere. Your 
salvation is yet to be worked out with fear and trembling, and 
by prayer. Realize this fact; bring home to yourselves this truth, 
let no false sense of security lull you even for a moment into 
forgetfulness of your awful responsibility, and your entire de- 
pendence upon God. Remember, finally, that wishing is not pray- 
ing; to desire salvation and to hope for salvation are the causes 
of prayer and one of the reasons why we pray. But they are not 
prayer, prayer is asking God for that which we desire, and it is 
not to:those who wish, but to those who ask, that God’s graces 
are given. 

Pray, therefore, M. B., fervently, earnestly, as those who feel 
the awfulness of their salvation. Pray for yourselves, for Chris- 
tian charity is partly selfish. Pray for others, for Christian charity 
does not exclude sympathy with others. Pray for the church for 
the Holy See, for Christ’s Vicar. Pray for your friends, who 
are living, pray for your dead friends. Pray to God that instead 
of punishing sinners in hell, He may rather withdraw them from 
sin and bring them to Himself, that having tasted and seen how 


bitter the world is, they may now taste and feel how sweet is 
the Lord. 
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WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE 
CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


III. THe Curer Aims or YoutTH. 


“Lives of great men, all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Young men should be animated with an earnest desire to gain 
some particular goal; they should have some positive aims in 
life. There are certain problems which have been already settled 
for us without any concurrence or opposition on our part. For ex- 
ample, no individual has been allowed the privilege of choosing 
the place of his birth; one can not determine the shape of the 
body or the quality of brain he is to have; but every man has most 
undeniably the right to express his preference as to the kind of 
labor he is to do; to select for himself certain aims which he 
thinks adaptable to his tastes and inclinations, and conducive to 
his general well-being. 

If he possesses the right of choice, he also has to bear the re- 
sponsibility of that choice, hence, great care and prudent fore- 
thought must be employed before he begins his active work. He 
must be prepared to experience the satisfaction contingent on the 
realization of his plans and at the same time fortify himself to 
bear with courage and philosophic resignation such disappoint- 
ments and misfortunes which beset all undertakings at one time 
or another. 

A youth should be made to perceive the grave responsibility 
resting upon his choice; for if an injudicious selection be made, 
how much precious time is lost in the short morning of life, and 
how serious are the bad effects attendant upon discouragement and 
failure. It is therefore well for him to supplement his resolves 
and wishes by seeking and accepting for consideration the ad- 
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vice and experience of responsible elder persons in whom he feels 
he can trust. 

The dominant idea of some young men is to obtain through 
their labors and aims and plans at some future period, an 
abundance of the riches of this world. In this respect it may 
be said that the power of doing a great amount of good, de- 
rived from the possession of these advantages, should not 
be undervalued, and such ambition is laudable for many other 
reasons; for through the power of money the deserts are 
changed into blooming gardens; homes are adorned and made 
comfortable; commerce strengthened and stimulated; the physical, 
social and mental development of mankind furthered and aug- 
mented. Before undertaking our work, and even when we are in the 
performance of the same, attention should be given to certain neces- 
sary conditions, so that our duties may be well executed and our 
progression made advantageous. Such conditions are the fostering 
and increasing of our physical vigor—improving the faculties of the 
mind—adopting habits of industry and other such desirable and 
necessary qualities. Youth is a time for development of that 
streneth and rugged health which must sustain the young worker 
through the future labors he has to perform. Strength is the 
quality of vigorous power, rendering one capable of enduring 
fatigue and labor, and of exerting bodily force. A proper use of 
exercise, an adequate amount of heathful and agreeable work, and 
a generous quantity of sound, refreshing sleep, are a few of the 
essentials for acquiring and retaining bodily strength. A man 
rarely reaches his full strength before the age of twenty-five years, 
and he should use his energies to gather vigor and have it generally 
distributed through the various portions of his body. One part 
should not be improved to the detriment of another, nor any single 
exercise overdone. There is the strength and health of the mind 
as well as that of the body, which should force itself upon our at- 
tention. “ A sound mind in a sound body ” is an axiom universally 
recognized for its truthfulness. The mind should be trained so 
that its finer sensibilities may be brought up to a standard of excel- 
lence. 

Many young persons have not had the opportunities of receiving 
an advanced education. Some at an early age are compelled to go 
forth and earn their living, or help in the maintenance of the family. 
No matter how much occupied their time may be in providing for 
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the necessities of life, if a disposition is not wanting some spare 
hours can be found for acquiring a knowledge on many useful 
subjects. 

The facilities for learning at the present time are many and 
yaried, especially in the cities, where during the “ week evenings ” 
for half the year very many useful branches of learning and me- 
chanical arts are taught free of charge. 

This is the time, in early life to gain the habit and love of work, 
of steady well-sustained work. The poet Campbell said that “a man 
accustomed to work was equal to any achievement he resolved on, 
and that, for himself, necessity, not inspiration, was the prompter 
of his muse.” 

Every human being, rich and poor, young and old, should have 
a task of some kind to do. It is a necessity for our mental and 
physical health that we devote some of our time to an advantageous 
employment. 

You must have a far reaching interest in what you do that the 
operation may be pleasurable as well as profitable. Attend strictly 
to the perfection of the details of your tasks, so that the results may 
be complete and worthy of a just appreciation. During the time 
allotted for labor, be steady and constant in your application, so 
that the rest and relaxation, which follow, may be the more enjoy- 
able to you. 

It is during the springtime of life that habits of industry are laid, 
habits which become, as it were, a part of our nature and will abide 
as long as health and strength continue with us. 

A German writer says: “If industry is no more than habit, it is 
at least an excellent one. If you ask me, which is the real hereditary 
sin of human nature, do you imagine I will answer pride, or luxury 
or ambition, or egotism? No, I shall say indolence. Who conquers 
indolence will conquer all the rest. Indeed all good principles must 
stagnate without mental activity.” 

There is no branch of business or trade in which industry finds 
it difficult to succeed. The twin sister of industry is economy. A 
proverb says: “ Industry and economy will get rich while sagacity 
and intrigue are laying their plans.” Thrift is private economy, and 
its object is to promote the well being of the individual, just as 
it is the object of political economy to create and increase the 
wealth of nations. All wealth, public and private, has the same 
beginning, in labor; and it is increased and preserved by diligent 
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perseverance. Economy grows out of experience, example and 
forethought; it is the result of education and wisdom. The say. 
ings of the world have done much to aid the civilization of the 
world. Thrift produces capital and a capitalist is a man who does 
not spend all that he has earned by work. Man, not being able 
to see the future, should feel it a duty to provide for the rainy 
days which will surely come. Some, on the contrary, over. 
whelmed in the desire to live only for the present, do not make 
a provision for the future, and when disasters confront them, they 
are on the very brink of destitution. 

Do not be afraid of undergoing the drudgery of work, for four- 
fifths of that labor which produces results is unqualified drudgery, 
There is no work from the greatest to the smallest that can be 
accomplished by a person who will not make that sacrifice. Part 
of the nobility of a true workman consists in not faltering be- 
cause drudgery must be done. No success without pluck. Youth 
is the period of hope and ambition. How natural it is to look 
forward to a bright and rosy future, sweetened with the realization 
of boyish dreams. How much in keeping with the youthful age 
it is to wish to overthrow all opposing obstacles and reach the 
pinnacle to which the aspirations soar! What would life be with- 
out a ray of hope? Of what use is a man in whom all yearnings 
for better and nobler things are dead? Hope on, strive ever to 
mount to “higher heights ;” let Excelsior be still your motto, and 
not alone your motto for the securing of earthly successes. The 
supreme ambitions and hopes of a Catholic youth should after all 
be advancement in faith, advancement in hope, advancement in 
charity; his hope should be to rival all others in exemplary con- 
duct, even whilst mingling much and successfully in the concerns 
of the world. Choose well your life’s work—be faithful to it—work 
hard and intelligently—live within your means—lead the virtuous 
life of a good Catholic and for the rest trust to God. 
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Il. The Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. A. URBAN. 


VI. 
THE CorporAL Works OF MERcy (CONTINUED). 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In our instruction to-day the fifth corporal 
work of mercy will have our consideration. “To visit the im- 
prisoned.” By the imprisoned we usually understand persons de- 
prived of their personal liberty and held captive because they have 
been either convicted or are under suspicion of a misdemeanor or 
crime. 

There are many ways of doing good to persons who, with or 
without fault of their own, are detained in prison, we can help 
them in body and soul, namely by relieving their wants, and by our 
advice strive to lead them to an amendment of life and to God. 
Holy Scripture shows us many examples of charity to the im- 
prisoned. 

Joseph did much good to the prisoners who were in his charge; 
he consoled and admonished them. Tobias showed great kindness 
to his fellow prisoners, the Israelites in Nineveh. 

The jailer at Philippi dressed the wounds of the imprisoned Paul 
and Silas and prepared a meal for them. In times of war, we 
can do good to those of the enemy’s soldiers taken in battle; provide 
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them with clothing; appease their hunger and thirst; intercede for 
them when harshly treated, and so forth. 


1. What is the fifth corporal work of mercy? To visit the imprisoned, 


2. What is understood by the imprisoned? By the imprisoned are under- 
stood persons who are deprived of their personal liberty. 


3. Who are for instance persons that are deprived of their personal liberty? 
Those in prison and in captivity. 


4. When can a person lose his personal liberty? When convicted or sus- 
pected of a crime. 


5. Can you name some misdemeanors or crimes? Theft, fraud, embez- 
zlement, incendiarism, highway robbery, etc. 

6. In what way is it permissible to obtain freedom for such a prisoner? 
By proving his innocence. 

7. Can you mention some other way by which a man may lose his per- 
sonal liberty? When he is held a prisoner of war. 


8. How may we do good to those who are imprisoned through their own 
fault? By seeking to induce them to lead a better life. 


9. How may this be done? By edifying conversation and advice. 
10. Who, for instance treated prisoners in this manner? Joseph of Egypt. 


11. What does sacred history tell us of him? That he consoled and ad- 
monished the prisoners. 


12. Who else gave us a practical example of charity towards prisoners? 
Tobias at Nineveh. 


13. What does sacred history relate of him? That he did much good 
to the captive Israelites at Nineveh. 


14. How did the jailer of Philippi act toward the imprisoned Paul and 
Silas? He dressed their wounds and prepared a meal for them. 


15. We have mentioned prisoners of war, who are they? They are 
soldiers taken prisoners in time of war. 


16. Should we be charitable to them also? Yes, we should be charitable to 
them also. 


17. But if they are enemies and may have killed some of our country’s 
soldiers? Our Christian religion commands that we should do good to our 
enemies. 


18. How may we assist them? By providing them with clothing, food, 
drink, etc. 

We come now to the sixth corporal work of mercy. “ To assist 
the sick.” ‘You all know who the sick are. They are persons who 
suffer from some ailment. We should visit such sufferers when- 
ever possible. The visit alone is a mark of sympathy. This sym- 
pathy should be accorded especially to persons who stand in need 
of it; who perhaps lie there helpless and forsaken with no one to 
care for them. We can be of service to the sick by obtaining 
a doctor for them, by sending or taking nourishing food to them. 
The visit to the sick is also salutary in a spiritual way, when we 
comfort them, encourage them to patience, pray with them, induce 
them to receive the Holy Sacraments and so forth. In the exercise 
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of this work of charity there are, however, many things to be ob- 
served : 

1. We should be careful, in visiting a person grievously sick, 
not to annoy him by prolonging the visit unnecessarily, by tiresome 
conversation, or by unnecessary and idle questions. When there 
are visitors already with a patient, retire, and come some other 
time, as the presence and simultaneous conversation of several 
persons are likely to make a patient nervous. 

2. It will not ordinarily be advisable to visit persons suffering 
from contagious diseases, unless it be a matter of necessity or of 
calling. If there are good reasons for visiting such sick, we may, by 
such sacrifice, earn great reward in heaven. St. Charles Borromeo, 
for instance, rendered with the greatest devotion help to those sick 
of the plague. 

Many religious orders are devoted entirely to the care of the sick. 
We find them watching, praying and nursing the sick in the houses 
of the rich as well as in the rooms of the poor, in the hospitals, 
and even upon the battle field, in fact wherever suffering and sick 
or wounded persons are to be found. They perform the most re- 
pulsive tasks without fear, without murmuring or complaint, with- 
out asking or taking a reward. They hardly allow themselves 
a few hours of refreshing sleep, and in this way they pass from 
one sick and dying bed to the other until they themselves become 
an early sacrifice to their Christian charity. All these examples 
should encourage you to imitation, remembering the beautiful 
words of our Divine Saviour: “ Whatsoever you do to the least 
of these my brethren, you do to me.” 

1. What is the sixth corporal work of mercy? To visit the sick. 


2. Who are the sick? Persons who suffer from some ailment. 

3. What do the sick see in our visiting them? They see that we have 
charity and sympathy for them. 

4. How may this charity and sympathy for the sick be further shown? 
By nursing and caring for their wants. 

5. Which sick especially need care and nursing? Those who are in a 
helpless condition, and have no one to look after them. 

6. How may we care for the sick? By procuring for them the services 
of a doctor and by taking or sending strengthening food to them. 

7. When do we, by our visit, do good to the soul of a sick person? When 
we console him, encourage him to be patient and resigned to the Divine Will, 
pray with him, and exhort him to receive the Holy Sacraments. 

8. What is to be avoided in visiting the sick? We should not prolong our 
visit unnecessarily; or tire the sick person by much and loud talking, or by 
much questioning. When other visitors are with the patient we should retire 
and come again at some other time. 
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9. What can you tell me about St. Charles Borromeo? Without fear he 
rendered assistance to the plague stricken. 

10. What noble persons devote themselves now wholly and solely to care 
of the sick? The members of many religious orders. 


11. What can you tell me about them? They nurse the sick, even most 
virulent cases without fear of contagion, they take no remuneration, they 
hardly allow themselves a few hours’ rest and sleep, and they pass from one 
sick and dying bed to another, until at last they fall a sacrifice to their vocation, 


12. What induces these noble persons to make such sacrifices? The Chris- 
tian charity toward our neighbor. 


13. With what words has our Divine Saviour exhorted us to do good to the 
poor and sick? With the words: “ Whatsoever you do to the least of these, 
my brethren, you do to me.” 


14. When, therefore, you nurse a sick person, to whom do you show kind- 
ness? To our Divine Saviour Himself. 


Therefore, dear children, you should to-day make the resolu- 
tion to be always kind and charitable toward the sick, and to visit 
them if possible. May God grant you all His grace and His bless- 
ing, that you may not only make this promise, but keep it. 





VII. 
THE SEVENTH CORPORAL WorK OF MERCY. 
“To Bury THE DEaD.” 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In the last instruction we left off at the sixth 
corporal work of mercy, “to visit the sick,” and to-day, therefore, 
we come to the seventh work, which is, to bury the dead. 

It is a universal law of nature, a consequence of original sin, 
then all men must die. No matter how great the difference is between 
men upon earth, in this way they are all alike, that they all must 
die. We heard in the instructions on faith that by death or dy- 
ing is understood the separation of the immortal soul from its 
mortal abode, the body. When this separation has taken place, 
the body is transferred to the earth, that there, like a grain of 
wheat, it may decay, to rise again from the grave at judgment day. 
When some one has died, his friends accompany his body to the grave, 
to which the body is confined with much care and ceremony. This 
is only right and just, because the body was a temple and dwell- 
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ing place of the Holy Ghost, and sanctified by Him in Holy Bap- 
“om for the bodies of the dead is found in all ages. History 
tells us of Isaac and Ishmael, that they buried their father, Abraham 
and mourned for him. Jacob placed his father Isaac in Abraham’s 
grave. 

Joseph and his brethren took the corpse of their father Jacob 
in a solemn procession from the land of Egypt into Canaan. 
Sacred history relates of Tobias that he caused the bodies of the 
Israelites who died in captivity to be borne to his house, and he 
had them buried in a suitable place. Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus besought Pilate for the body of Jesus, and they buried 
it in a new grave. We can, even in our days, exercise this Chris- 
tian work of charity. For instance, in time of war, after a battle 
has been fought in which many may have lost their lives. It then 
becomes necessary that the dead be interred, and those who par- 
ticipate in this work of charity without compulsion, perform the 
work of mercy: To bury the dead. 

Besides this we can practise this work of mercy by paying the 
last honor to the departed, and accompanying their body to the grave, 
and praying for the repose of their soul. 

A burial offers us the opportunity of learning and reflecting 
upon many things: 

1. The open grave in which the body of the departed is de- 
posited, reminds us that for us the hour will come one day in 
which we too will be put into the grave. Of all that we possessed 
on earth nothing will be left to us but a few articles of clothing; 
everything we must leave behind us. Only the good or evil 
which we have done during our life we shall take with us into 
eternity, and we shall be judged accordingly to receive either 
reward or punishment. 

2. Ata burial we behold the love of our Holy Catholic Church, 
not only does she receive us at our entrance into life in Holy 
Baptism, but she accompanies us to our last resting place, and 
bestows there a last blessing upon our body. 

3. When the coffin is lowered into the grave some shovelfuls 
of earth are thrown upon it, and the Priest pronounces these words, 
whose seriousness fills us with awe: “ Out of the dust didst Thou 
form me, with flesh and bone didst Thou surround me, at the 
last day, O my Redeemer, raise me up again!” God formed us 
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out of the earth to remind us of our frailty and mortality. At 
the last day our Redeeemer will awaken us, and how shall we rise 
again? Answer: As we have lived. And to what shall we 
arise? To an eternal reward or to eternal punishment. What a 
sweet hope for the good, what a terrible warning for the wicked! 

4. When the grave closes over a corpse, a cross is placed upon 
it, so that every one may know that it is the grave of a Christian, 
If, however, the cross is to adorn our grave in the right sense we 
must make ourselves worthy of it in this life by a lively, firm and 
steadfast faith, by a life that is truly Christian, Catholic, devout, 
upright and virtuous. 

5. We should often decorate the graves of those persons whom 
we have loved with flowers and wreaths. Thus do good, grate. 
ful children adorn the graves of their parents, as well as those 
of friends, of Priests and teachers. O how beautiful it is when 
a person many years after death is still held in blessed memory, 
That this may happen to our memory should be our earnest con- 
cern. He who devotes his life to the service of mankind, who 
offers up and employs all his powers for the good of mankind, 
who lives and works for charity, shall not be forgotten after the 
grave receives him. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Name the seventh corporal work of mercy? To bury the dead. 
5 . What does the word death mean? The separation of the soul from the 
ody. 
3. Who must die? All men must die. 
_4. Why must all men die? Because death is a consequence of the first 
sin. 
5. Now when the immortal soul is separated from the mortal body, what 
must be done with the latter? It must be buried. 
6. What happens to the body then? The body decays. 
7. What does this mean? Man is turned to dust and earth again. 


8. Is the burial of the dead only in practise in recent times? No; it has 
been practised in all ages. 

9. What is told us of Isaac and Ishmael? That they buried their father 
Abraham. 


10. What is related of Jacob? That he placed his father in Abraham's 
grave. 

11. What did Joseph and his brethren do with the corpse of their father 
Jacob? They took it from Egypt to Canaan and buried it there. 

12. What does Sacred History say concerning Tobias? That he had the 
bodies of the dead Israelites buried in a suitable spot. 
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13. What did Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus do? They besought 
Pilate for the body of Jesus and buried it in a new grave. 

14. Are there not cases in our own days where we can take part in the 
burial of the dead? When soldiers fail in battle, then the people of neighbor- 
ing places may make graves wherein the dead are deposited. 

15. Besides this, how may we practise the Christian charity of burying 
the dead? By paying the last honors to the departed, in accompanying their 
bodies to the grave. 

16. What opportunity is presented to a thoughtful person at a burial? 
The opportunity is offered him of reflecting upon wholesome thought. 

17. Of what should the sight of an open grave remind us? It should 
remind us of the hour in which we too shall be lowered into the grave. 

18. What is put into the coffin with us? Only a few articles of clothing. 

19. What becomes of the temporal goods that we possessed here upon 
earth? We must leave them behind us. 

20. What do we take into eternity with us? Whatever good or evil we 
have done in this life. 

21. What do you say of the behavior of a person who in this life thinks 
only of acquiring temporal goods? That person’s behavior is foolish. 

22. What ought you to do so as not to be guilty of such foolish behavior? 
I should be more solicitous for my soul than for my body and temporal 
affairs. 

23. Who blesses the bodies of the dead? The priest blesses them. 

24. What do we see in this, with regard to our Holy Catholic Church? 
We see how the Church loves 1s. 

25. What is done with places which we call cemeteries? They are con- 
secrated. 

26. In what, therefore, are the Catholic dead buried? In consecrated 
earth. 

27. What is the last ceremony at the grave? Some shovelfuls of earth are 
thrown down upon the coffin. 

28. What words are spoken? “Thou hast formed me from the earth, 
with flesh and blood, thou hast enveloped me, at the last day, O my Re- 
deemer, awaken me!” 

29. Of what do the words remind us: “Thou hast formed me from the 
earth?” They remind us of the frailty and mortality of our bodies which 
return to the earth from which the first body of man was created. 


30. Of what do the words remind us: “ With flesh and blood hast thou 
enveloped me?” They remind us that we should not make use of the members 
of our body for evil. 


31. Of what do these words remind us: “O my Redeemer, at the last 
day awaken me!” ? They remind us of our resurrection on judgment day. 


32. How shall we rise at the last day? We shall arise as we have lived. 
33. How do you wish to arise? With a glorified and shining body. 


34. What must you do in order to rise again thus? I must lead a Christian 
life; I must do good and shun evil. 


35. What may you then hope for from God? A blessed resurrection. 
36. But what must you fear on the contrary? A wretched resurrection. 


37. When the grave is closed, what do we place or set up above the same? 
We place a cross upon it. 


38.. What does this cross signify? That there lies buried a Christian. 
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39. What, however, should every Christian do in order that the cross ma 
be an ornament to his grave? He should lead a Christian life, devout, up- 
right, and virtuous. 


40. What should we do when accompanying a body to the grave? We 
should pray for the repose of the soul. 


41. What should be animated by these prayers? Our faith in the infinite 
love and mercy of God. 


42. With what should the thought of God’s mercy and love inspire us? It 
should inspire us with consolation and hope. 


43. What is done with graves of those persons who were especially dear 
to us in this life? The graves of our beloved ones are decorated with flowers, 


44. What do flowers emit? They emit a fragrant odor. 


45. Of what does the fragrance of flowers remind us? Of the sweet odor 
of good works. 

46. When a man strives to accomplish much good during his life, how 
should he be remembered by those left behind? His memory should be 
blessed by them. 

47. What should we do in passing a cemetery? We should say prayers 
for the dead. 

48. Why should we do this? Because we hope to be prayed for one day, 
and because we believe that through prayer we can help the departed. 


We will now conclude this instruction. I, with the wish that all 
my pupils may lead such devout and virtuous lives that their death 
may be a happy one and their resurrection glorious. You, however, 
should conclude to-day’s instruction with the resolution not only 
often but gladly to accompany the departed to their last resting place, 
always reminded of your own death and of your own burial. 





VIII. 
OF THE SPIRITUAL WorkKS OF MERCY. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—As the words signify, the spiritual works of 
mercy have reference to the spirit, to the soul, just as the corporal 
works of mercy concern the body. 

Now as the spirit or the soul is the nobler part of man, so also 
do the spiritual works of mercy surpass the corporal. Whoever 
practises the corporal works of mercy is charitable to his neighbors 
in an earthly, natural manner. But the spiritual works of mercy 
are calculated to do charity of a supernatural aim, to deliver the 
neighbor’s soul from everlasting death, from eternal perdition, and 
conduct it to the life of grace, to eternal salvation. 
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The spiritual works of mercy are also seven in number: 

1. To admonish sinners. 2. To instruct the ignorant. 3. To 
counsel the doubtful. 4. To comfort the sorrowful. 5. To bear 
wrongs patiently. 6. To forgive injuries. 7. To pray for the 
living and the dead. 

The first spiritual work of mercy is: To admonish sinners. By 
this is understood the admonishing or warning of an offending 
neighbor in a mild and loving manner. This manner of dealing 
with an offender is taught us by our Divine Saviour Himself with 
the words: “If thy brother shall offend against thee go and 
‘rebuke him between thee and him alone,” etc. (Matt. xviii. 15). 
Brotherly rebuke is administered by representing to the erring 
one in all charity the hideousness and guilt of sin, and by 
placing before him the sad consequences due to his sins, temporal 
and eternal. If we succeed in convincing him of his error, we have, 
as the Apostle James says: “saved his soul from hell.” We 
find numerous examples of such brotherly admonition in Sacred 
History. The Prophets of the old law pointed out to the Jewish 
people their offenses against God, and exhorted them to repentance 
and amendment. Lot rebuked the sinful inhabitants of Sodom. 
The Prophet Nathan rebuked King David for his murder and 
adultery, and induced him thereby to contrition and penance. St. 
John the Baptist warned King Herod that he was not allowed to 
marry his brother’s wife. Christ administered a rebuke to the 
desecrators of the Temple. 


1. What did we take up in the explanation of the Catechism to-day? The 
spiritual works of mercy. 


2. Why are they called spiritual works of mercy? Because they relate to 
the spirit, or the soul. 


3. Which works of mercy are the more meritorious before God, the 
corporal or spiritual works? The spiritual works of mercy are the more 
meritorious. 


4. For what reason? Because the soul is the nobler part of man. 
5. How many spiritual works of mercy are there? There are seven: 
1. To admonish sinners. 2. To instruct the ignorant. 3. To counsel the 


doubtful. 4. To comfort the sorrowful. 5. To bear wrongs patiently. 6. To 
forgive injuries. 7. To pray for the living and the dead. 


_6. What then is the first spiritual work of mercy? To admonish the 
sinner. 


7. Who is a sinner? A sinner is a person who of his own free will and 
knowledge does something evil. 


8. What should we do with sinners? We should admonish them. 
9. How should this be done? Ina mild and loving manner. 
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10. Who has taught us this manner of admonishing? Our divine Sevlane 
Jesus Christ. ‘ 


11. With what words? Jesus said: “If thy brother shall offend against 
thee, go and rebuke him between thee and him alone,” etc. 


12. What should we represent to the sinner in our rebuke? The serious 
consequences of his sin in this world and the next. 


13. What does the Apostle James say of a man who converts his neighbor 
by kind admonition? The apostle says: “ He saves his neighbor’s soul from 
hell.” 


14. Would it be permissible, however, for you to go about and generally 
censure people for their misdoings? No; there must be sufficient reason, 
authority, or acquaintance before doing so. 


15. Mention some examples from Sacred History of brotherly admonition, 
Lot rebuked the people of Sodom for their wickedness. 


16. What do you know concerning the prophet Nathan? He reprimanded 
King David for his adultery and murder, and excited him thereby to con- 
trition and penance. 


17. Give another example. St. John the Baptist warned King Herod that 
he was not permitted to marry his brother’s wife. 


18. How, and by whom, were the profaners of the Temple at Jerusalem 
rebuked? By Jesus Himself. 


We come now to the second spiritual work of mercy: “To 
instruct the ignorant.” The cause of many sins and injustices of 
mankind is ignorance, insufficient knowledge of God and of His 
commandments. 

The knowledge of God and of His holy will is imparted by in- 
struction. By this man is enabled, with the assistance of Divine 
grace, to know his duties and to fulfil them, to serve God, and 
work out his eternal salvation. 

Instruction, therefore, is an inestimable blessing for the ignor- 
ant. The giving of instruction is, for instance, an important and 
indispensable duty of parents to their children; of priests and 
teachers to the faithful and to those committed to their care. 
But it is also the duty of every Christian who has the knowledge 
and the opportunity, to teach our ignorant fellow men, for we are 
all children of one Father, and therefore brothers and sisters, 
and as such we are obliged and bound to spread the honor and 
knowledge of God, and to help one another to attain our exalted 
end. Our Divine Saviour, Jesus Christ, said to his Apostles: 
“Go ye therefore and teach all nations ;” He says so in general to 
all mankind. It is therefore the duty of every Christian to spread 
the knowledge of truth according to his ability. In our holy 
church we have many edifying examples of zeal in the instruction 
of the ignorant. The blessed John Baptist de la Salle, for in- 
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stance, founded a society for the instruction of Christian youth, 
and many religious orders are devoted to the same work. It is 
the duty of the ignorant, on the other hand, to open their hearts 
joyfully to the truth, to let the Divine light penetrate within, 
and to live according to the accepted truth. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What is the second spiritual work of mercy? To instruct the ignorant. 

2. What kind of people are ignorant? Those persons who know little or 
nothing about things they ought to know. 

3. Of what ignorance is there particularly question here? Of ignorance 
concerning the things of God. 

4. How may this ignorance be removed? By instruction. 

5. What profit do the ignorant obtain from instruction in divine things? 
They are placed in a position to know God and to fulfil His commandments. 

6. What then is instruction to ignorant persons? It is an inestimable 
blessing. 

7. Who have the duty of giving instruction? Parents to their children, 
priests and teachers to the faithful, and to those committed to their charge. 

8. Upon whom besides is the duty incumbent of instructing the ignorant? 
It is incumbent upon every one who has knowledge sufficient and who has 
the ability and opportunity to impart it to others. 

9. When, however, parents have neither the ability nor the time to instruct 
their children, what must they do? They must send their children to school 
to be instructed. 

10. For what reason are we obliged to instruct our ignorant fellow-men? 
Because we are all children of one Father, and therefore, like brothers and 
sisters, should be concerned about each other’s welfare. 

11. With what words did Jesus command His apostles, and also us, to give 
instruction? With the words: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.” 

12. What is of especial and great assistance in spreading instruction? Good 
Catholic books. 

13. What is, on the other hand, the duty of the ignorant? It is their duty 
to be attentive during instruction, to receive the good instruction joyfully into 
their hearts, and to follow the counsels given. 

14. To which do you belong, to the teaching or to the learning class? We 
belong to the learning class. 

15. What duty is incumbent upon you? That of listening to instruction 
gladly, remembering it and obeying it. 

16. What will you be able to do, then, later for others? We will be able to 
instruct and teach them. 

17. And what will you be practising then? The second spiritual work of 
mercy: “To instruct the ignorant.” 















CONFESSIONS OF CHILDREN. 


THE PREPARING OF CHILDREN FOR 
THEIR CONFESSIONS. 


“Suffer the little children to come to me.”—Mark x. 14. 


III. HOW SHOULD THE CHILDREN BE PREPARED FOR 
CONFESSIONS? 




































This is the practical, and at the same time the most difficult part of the 
subject. It would be hardly possible to give a method for this preparation 
suitable for every Catechist. Such method would make many a Catechist 
exclaim with David in King Saul’s suit of armor: “I can not walk thus, 
for I am not used to it.” Some Catechists prefer one manner of instruction 
and others another. If I explain in the following pages how I prepared the 
children for each confession, I do not, therefore, desire to set up any standard, 
as I know very well that my manner of instruction is capable of improvement. 
These pages aim at suggesting to the Catechist a safe and proper method to 
prepare the children and to give encouragement to those engaged in this 
work. 

When the day of confession approaches the Catechist may take advantage 
of about two lessons of the religious instruction preceding the day of con- 
fession for the preparation of the children. The hour set apart for Bible 
History instruction may be employed by the teacher for this purpose in 
addition to the hour for Catechism. 

First of all the Catechist will announce the day on which the children are to 
go to confession. Then in order to predispose their minds he will briefly ask a 
few questions from the Catechism touching on the Sacrament of Penance; for 
instance: “ What is the Sacrament of Penance? Where did Christ institute 
the Sacrament of Penance?” In connection with the latter question the Cate- 
chist will hold forth upon the great love Our Saviour has shown us in insti- 
tuting the Sacrament of Penance. He may choose to relate and explain one 
of the parables of Our Lord, of the Good Shepherd who seeks his lost sheep 
and lays it on his shoulders, of the loving father who receives his prodigal 
son again, of the good Samaritan who cared for the man who fell among 
robbers. Then the question: “ What graces does God grant us in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance?” may be alluded to. The question: “ What qualities belong 
to the worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance?” with the question 
which treats of the invoking of the Holy Spirit, should also be mentioned 
and examined into, with little children in a practical manner, as, for instance, 
What must you do before entering the confessional? What in the confessional? 
What after leaving the confessional? The Catechist thereby lays stress upon 
the necessity and importance of the preparation, the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, the examination of conscience, contrition, resolution. He shows how 
the confession can be made invalid and warns the children urgently against 
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unworthy confessions. (It were better not to go to confession than to confess 
unworthily, etc.) 

This instruction will serve in a certain degree to make the children disposed 
to prepare themselves to approach the confessional gladly and with grateful 
hearts, and to undertake confession carefully and conscientiously. 

To little children it must be carefully repeated how they should begin 
and end their confessions; they must be reminded of the time of their last 
confession, what they must do before, in, and after confession, urging them 
also to a respectful, pious, and quiet behavior in church. Then comes the 
preparation of the children’s consciences for confession. The Catechist should 
invoke with the children the Holy Ghost, help them examine their consciences, 
awaken contrition and sorrow, and make resolutions for an amendment of 
life. 

1. The invoking of the Holy Ghost. 

The Catechist in his instruction of the children invokes the Holy Ghost that 
He may enlighten their understanding to remember and appreciate all sins and 
faults committed; that He may touch the heart with true repentance and 
abhorrence of sin; that He may grant strength and ability to confess these 
sins humbly and sincerely. He will turn in childlike prayer to the Divine 
Friend of Children, who said: “ Suffer the little children to come unto me,” 
and pray to Him for His assistance and help for the making of a good, contrite 
confession. Also to the Most Blessed Virgin, the Advocate and Intercessor 
for the young, to St. Joseph, to the Guardian Angel, and St. Aloysius. The 
Catechist may add to this three Our Fathers and Hail Marys with the refrain: 
Grant us the grace to confess our sins with contrition and sincerity. 

The Catechist will then induce the children to invoke the Holy Ghost by 
themselves. If the children attend Mass on the morning of confession day 
they may be told to hear Mass with the intention of obtaining the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost for a good confession. It would be suitable to make them 
recite the Litany of the Holy Ghost in a body during Mass on the days of 
confession. They should be told to say three Our Fathers and Hail Marys 
with their night prayers to invoke the Holy Ghost, and should be asked whether 
they have said the prayers recommended ; when not, they should be admonished 
to do so. The stations of the cross will also be a suitable devotion in prepara- 
tion for confession. 


(To be continued.) 
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Summary of the New Decrees and Decisions 
of the Roman Congregations. 


(THE FULL TEXTS ARE SUBJOINED. ) 


I. From Sacred Poenitentiary. 
(a) Nuns outside their convent may confess to any con- 
fessor approved for both sexes. 
(b) Doubts solved regarding ‘“ Superadulta.” 
II. From S. C. of Propaganda. 
Doubts regarding extraction of foetus. 
III. From S. C. of Rites. 
(a) Doubts regarding Mass “Coram  Sanctissimo,” 
Asperges, etc. 
(b) Decree on annual Novena to Holy Ghost. 
IV. From S. C. of Index. 
Certain books condemned. 





E S. POENITENTIARIA. 


RELIGIOSAE, IN COMMUNITATE VIVENTES, CONFITERI POS- 
SUNT CUILIBET CONFESSARIO PRO UTROQUE SEXU AD- 
PROBATO, QUANDO EXTRA MONASTERIUM VERSANTUR. 


Statuta archidioecesis Mechliniensis et dioecesis Tornacensis haec habent: 

1. Nemo, praeter confessarium tum ordinarium tum extraordinarium, 
sacramentalem confessionem religiosarum quarumcumque in communitate 
viventium, in monasterio valide excipere potest absque praevia Ordinarii 
facultate. 

2. Monialium quae per aliquot dies extra monasterium versantur, confes- 
siones audire potest in ecclesiis, etc., quilibet confessarius pro utroque sexu 
approbatus. 

Ita, ad litteram statuta Tornacensia; Mechliniensia autem fere idem sonant, 
nisi quod, in altero articulo, pro per aliquot dies, ponunt ad tempus. 

His positis. 
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Titius ab Episcopo Tornacensi litteras accipit, quibus aprobatur ad con- 
fessiones excipiendas personarum utriusque sexus, non tamen religiosarum. 

Dum in publica ecclesia confessarii munere defungitur, fidelibus reliquis 
se adiungit Soror quaedam, ut aiunt, pertinens ad communitatem civitatis in 
ua Titius excipit confessiones, sed ad horam egressa e suo monasterio ad 
aliquod negotium componendum. In pluribus enim Institutis, integrum est 
Superiorissae facultatem facere exeundi per diem. Titius, audita confessione, 
absolvit sororem illam. 

-Postea autem dubitare coepit utrum valide impertierit absolutionem, an 
contra, defectu iurisdictionis, nulla sit haec absolutio. Cum autem huiusmodi 
casus facile iterari possint, et, pro valore vel nullitate talis sacramentalis 
iudicii, variare debeat officium inquirendi de conditione religiosarum quae 
in ecclesia publica accesserint ad confessarium, ideo suppliciter (orator) 
adit Eminentiam Vestram, quatenus dubium sequens solvere dignetur: Utrum 
Titius in casu valide absolverit praedictam religiosam, an caruerit requista 
jurisdictione ? 

Quod si invalide absolverit, quomodo se in posterum gerere debeat si 
inter poenitentes animadverterit monialem; id est, qua cura interrogare 
debeat de adiunctis in quibus versetur accedens Soror? 

S. Poenitentiaria ad praemisa respondet: Ratione habita prioris statuti, 
Titium valide absolvisse: quoad interrogationes vero faciendas, nisi prudens 
suspicio suboriatur quod poenitens illicite apud ipsum confiteatur, posse con- 
fessarium a supradictis interrogationibus abstinere. 

Datum Romae, in Sacra Poenitentiaria, die 7 februarii 1901. 


EX. S. POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA. 


DUBIUM CIRCA AETATEM MULIERIS PRO DISPENSATIONIBUS 
MATRIMONIALIBUS. 


Eminentissime Domine: 

Saepe contingit obtineri Apostolicas dispensationes matrimoniales ex causa 
(unica vel cum aliis) aetatis oratricis superadultae, sic et simpliciter expressa, 
vel interdum sic: aetas oratricis annor. 25, aut 30, sive aliter, sed plus quam 24. 
Cum autem Auctores opinentur causam huitismodi interpretari quod usque 
ad illam aetatem mulier non invenerit virum paris conditionis cui nubere 
posset, ab hac Rma. Episcopali Curia Tropien. quaeritur: An in verificatione 
catisae supra memoratae sciscitari etiam et probari oporteat mulierem super- 
adultam usque ad illam aetatem virum paris conditionis cui nubere posset 
non invenisse; et hoc ad dispensationis validitatem ? 

Et Deus, etc.—Tropeae, d. 21 martii 1902. 

D. Epus. NiIcoTEREN. et TROPIEN. 

Sacra Poentientiaria ad propositum dubium respondet: satis esse quod 
certo constet de aetate superadulta. 

Datum Romae in S. Poenitentiaria die 5 Aprilis 1902. 

A. CARCANI, S. P. Reg. 
R. CELLI, S. Poenitentiariae Substitutus. 


E SACRA CONGREGATIONE PROPAGANDAE FIDEI. 


DUBIUM CIRCA LICEITATEM EXTRACTIONIS CHIRURGICAE 
FOETUS IMMATURI. 
Die 20 Martii 1902. 
Ill.me ac R.me. D.ne: 

R. D. Carolus Lecoq, Decanus Facultatis Theologiae in ista Universitate 
Metropolitana, per litteras diei 12 Martii anni 1900 sequens dubium proponebat 
circa interpretationem resolutionum S. Officii quoad liceitatem extractionis 
chirurgicae foetus immaturi: 

“Utrum aliquando liceat e sinu matris extrahere foetus ectopicos adhuc 
immaturos, nondum exacto sexto mense post conceptionem ? ” 

Curae mihi fuit factum dubium solvendum transmittere eidem Supremo 
Tribunali S. Officii. Illi vero Emi. ac Rmi. Patres Card. Inquisitores 
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generales, in congregatione fer. IV. die 5 vertentis mensis Martii, Post 
maturam rei discussionem, sequens emanarunt responsum: “ Negative 
iuxta Decretum fer. IV, 4 Maii 1898, vi cuius foetus et matris vitae quantum 
fieri potest, serio et opportune providendum est: quoad vero tempus, iuxta 
idem Decretum, Orator meminerit, nullam partus accelerationem licitam 
esse, nisi perficiatur tempore ac modis, quibus ex ordinarie contingentibus 
matris ac foetus vitae consulatur—Praesens vero decretum expediatur per 
Ordinarium.” 

Haec habui, quae cum Amplitudine Tua hac super re, pro meo munere 
communicarem: et precor Deum, ut Te diu sospitet. : 

Addictissimus Servus 
M. Card. LEDOCHOWSKI, Praef. 
ALOISIUS VECCIA, Secret. 
R. P. D. Pauto BrucHEsI, 
Archiepiscopo Marianopolitano. 


E S. C. RITUUM. 


DUBIA SOLVUNTUR QUOAD MISSAM CORAM SSMO. ET CON. 
VENTUALEM, ASPERSIONEM AQUAE BENEDICTAE, ETC, 


De QUERETARO.—Hodierni caeremoniarum magistri in ecclesia Cathedrali 
de Queretaro, Mexicanae ditionis, summopere cupientes, ut ea quae ad cultum 
divinum pertinent, rite peragantur, de consensu et approbatione Revmi. sui 
Episcopi, quae subsequuntur dubia Sacrorum Rituum Congregationi humillime 
exposuerunt; nimirum: 

I. In omnibus ecclesiis huius dioecesis servatur antiqua consuetudo, fidelium 
venerationi publice exponendi Ssmum. Sacarmentum sive in Missis, quae cum 
cantu celebrantur, sive, de licentia Ordinarii, in illis quae solemniter pera- 
guntur occasione alicuius magnae festivitatis, et in eisdem Missis distribuitur 
Sacra Communio, non obstante expositione, companulae pulsantur, tum ad 
Sanctus et ad elevationem sacrarum specierum, tum etiam immediate ante dis- 
tributionem S. Synaxis. Hinc quaeritur: 1. Num continuari possit consuetudo 
Missas cantandi coram SSmo. Sacramento palam exposito? 2. Et quatenus 
affirmative, num S. Communio distribui possit in huiusmodi Missis? 3. Num 
licita sit pulsatio campanularum? 

II. In hac sancta ecclesia Cathedrali a tempore suae erectionis diebus 
solemnibus, immediate ante Missam conventualem, fit processio intra muros 
ipsius ecclesiae cum Reliquia Ssmi. Ligni Crucis D. N. I. C., quae defertur 
per Canonicum celebrantem cum velo humerali, cum vero pervenitur ad altare 
S. Bernardi, quod est prope ecclesiae ianuas, celebrans, renibus ad altare 
versis, populo ostendit sacram reliquiam, quo tempore fit pausatio processionis 
dum per Chorum canitur prima stropha hymni Vesperarum occurrentis 
festivitatis: deinde continuatur processio atque ad altare maius, depositaque 
ibidem Sacra Reliquia, canitur vers. ‘Ora pro nobis Sancta Dei Genitrix” 
et per celebrantem oratio “Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui gloriosae 
Virginis...” Iamvero quaeritur: An processio ista modo supra dicto licite 
continuari possit: et quatenus negative, quomodo peragenda sit? 

III. In hac etiam S. Cathedrali ecclesia iuxta concessionem Romani 
Pontificis Gregorii XIII die 30 decembris 1573 factam, diebus dominicis, non 
Canonicus celebrans Missam, sed Sacrista vel Caeremoniarius facit asper- 
sionem aquae benedictae. Usus autem invaluit offerendi singulis Canonicis 
et clericis aspergillum ad sumendam manu eorum aquam, deinde, facta populi 
aspersione, praedictus Sacrista vel Caeremoniarius, quin Orationem dicat 
(haec enim cantatur ab Hebdomadario), redit ad Sacristiam ibique porrigit 
aquam benedictam, similiter per contactum aspergilli, tam celebranti, quam 
Ministris. Cum vero hic modus videatur adversari Rubricis, quaeritur: 
1. Quid sentiendum de aspersione Chori per contactum? 2. Quid de cantu 
Orationis ab Hebdomadario? 3. Quomodo fieri debet aspersio celebrantis 
et Ministrorum ? 
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IV. Ex praecepto Concilii III. Mexicani omnibus sabbatis per annum 
canitur in hac Sancta Cathedrali Ecclesia, post Completorium Antiphona 
“Salve Regina” per Canonicum Hebdomadarium, Pluviali indutum, ante 
aitare maius, et deinde recitatur in Choro Matuinum cum Laudibus. Aliquando 
autem contingere solet, infra Octavam Corporis Christi vel aliis diebus, quod 
praedicta Antiphona cantetur ante Sanctissimum Sacramentum publice ex- 
positum, quod non reservatur nisi expletis Laudibus; sed cum dubitatur de 
legitimitate huius praxis, quaeritur: Num servandus sit usus canendi_Anti- 
phonam “ Salve Regina” in altari maiori, quando ibi expositum patet SSmum. 
Sacramentum ? ae 

V. Praeter ampullas vini et aquae ponitur etiam super credentiam, in 
aliquibus Ecclesiis huius Dioecesis, pelvis et urceus cum aqua pro manuum 
lotione in Missis cantatis vel digitorum extremitatum in privatis, quando 
Sacerdos dicit psalmum “Lavabo inter innocentes manus”: hoc autem fit 
quia aqua quae est in ampulla vitrea frequenter non sufficit ad manus abluendas 
et Calicis purificationem faciendam, sumpto S. Sanguine, praesertim in Missis 
cum cantu. Porro cum praedictus pelvis et urceus non sit praescriptus in 
rubricis Missalis, quaeritur: Num continuari licite possit, vel saltem tollerari 
praefatus usus? Se, 

VI. Altare maius in aliquibus ecclesiis huius Diocesis extat super cryptam 
in qua sunt plura cadavera humata, ita ut altare separatum sit a loculis mortu- 
orum tantum per cameram lapideam ipsius cryptae. Quaeritur ergo: An lici- 
tum sit in praedictis Altaribus sacrosanctum Missae Sacrificium peragere, 
quamvis in linea recta sub Altare sint cadavera in pavimento cryptae? 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio ad relationem subscripti Secretarii, exquisito 
yoto Commissionis Liturgicae, re mature perpensa, respondendum esse 
censuit : 

Ad I. Detur Decretum n. 3448 Societatis Iesu 11 Maii 1878 ad I. et II. 

Ad. II. Processio in casu continuari potest, sed celebrans pluviali indutus 
deferat Reliquiam S. Crucis D. N. J. C. et cum eadem in reditu tantum ad 
Altare maius populam benedicat iuxta Decretum n. 2324. Brixien. 15 
Septembris 1736 ad 1 absque versiculo et Oratione B. M. V.—et ad mentem. 

Ad III. Quoad:primam partem. Aspersio Chori per contactum sustinenda 
non est, utpote Decretis contraria, praesertim Decreto n. 2013 Leodien. 27 
Septembris 1698 ad II, III et IV.; Quoad secundam partem, Oratio dici 
debet ante altare ab eo qui fecit aspersionem iuxta Decretum n. 1122. Cusentina 
19 Julii 1659, et quoad tertiam partem, Celebrans et Ministri qui aspersionis 
tempore in Sacristia sistunt, aspergendi non sunt sed ad ecclesiae ingressum 
accipiant aquam lustralem.* 

Ad IV. Affirmative. 

Ad V. Negative ad utramque partem. 

‘Ad VI. Affirmative iuxta Decretum 3460. Senonen, 27 Julii 1878 ad II. 

Atque ita rescripsit. Die 18 Julii 1902. 
D. Card. FERRATA, Praef. 
L. # S. D. PANICI, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 





*2, An Sacerdos Missam dominicalem celebraturus in Ecclesiis Collegiatis possit offerre 
aquam benedectam Diacono et Subdiacono manu _eorum aspersio capiendam, vel potius 
ipsos aspergere debeat non obstante contrario usu? ; 

3. An dictus Sacerdos debeat aspergere Decanum, Canonicos ac reliquum Clerum, quavis 
contraria consuetudine pariter non obstante? 

An dictus Sacerdos debeat aspergere Decanum: et singulos canonicos singillatim, 
reliquum Clerum et populum non singillatim sed quolibet ictu aspersorii plures simul? 

S. C. censuit respondendum: Ad 2. Negative ad primam partem; Affirmative, ad 
secundam.—Ad 3. Affirmative-—Ad 4. Quoad Decanum et singulos Canonicos, Affirmative; 
quoad reliquos & Clero si sint in parvo numero, pariter Afirmative, seu singillatim; si 
vero in magno numero, Negative, scilicet omnes unico ictu quasi in gyrum aspergendos: 
populum demum a Sacerdote ter, scilicet in medio, a dextris et a sinistris aspergendum. 

ostulantibus Capitulo et Canonicis Metropolitanae Ecclesiae Cusentinae, S. R. 
declaravit “‘ Canonicos in_Choro existentes ad confessionem debere stare, reliquos vero 
inferiores genuflectere. Consuetudinem vero ut Canonici celebrantes, vel alias Officium 
peragentes, penes Sedem et non apud Altare thus in thuribulo imponant, et aspersionis 

ficium pariter peragentes, non ante Altare sed prope Sedem_preces et Orationem 
cantent; omnino ab Ecclesiae Cusentinae praxi revocandam for.” Die 19 iulii 1659. 
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E S. C. RITUUM. 


DECRETUM DIEI 9 MAII 1897, DE NOVENDIALI SUPPLICATIONE 
IN HONOREM SPIRITUS SANCTI DEQUE SACR. INDULG 
CONCESSIONE, VALET PRO SINGULIS IN PERPETUUM 
ANNIS. 

Reverendissime Domine: 

Ad fovendum in christiano populo pietatis studium erga divinum Spiritum 
Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Leo PP. XIII die 1x maii an. MpcccLxxxxyn 
ad universos Episcopos, uit nosti Litteras dedit encyclicas Divinum illyg 
munus, apostolicae caritatis sapientiaeque plenas. 

Plura in ipsis Beatissimus Pater de mysterio Trinitatis augustae, ac 
praesertim de praesentia et virtute mirifica Spiritus Sancti opportune edocuit: 
tum omnes e clero, nominatimque concionatores  sacros, animarumque 
curatores maiorem in modum hortatus est, ut quae ad Spiritum Sanctum 
pertinent, diligentius atque uberius christiano populo traderent. Quo magis 
enim excitetur vigeatque in animis de Ipso fides, eo facilius christianj 
homines assuescent divinum Paraclitum, altissimi donum Dei, et amare 
ardentius et impensius implorare.—Adventantibus insuper sacrae Pentecostes 
sollemnibus, Summus ipse Pontifex per easdem litteras decrevit et mandavit 
ut per orbem catholicum universum, supplicatio novendialis in omnibus cu- 
rialibus templis, et si Ordinariis locorum utile videretur, in aliis etiam templis 
sacrariisve fieret. Plura demum de thesauro Ecclesiae benigne in perpetuum 
largitus est sacrae indulgentiae munera, etiam per octavam Solemnitatis 4 
fidelibus lucranda. 

Iamvero Sanctitas Sua vehementer exoptat ut quae tunc, monendo 
hortandoque, edixit, ea in omnium animis, diligenti Cleri opera, et viva 
insideant, et perennes uberesque, ad maiorem divini Spiritus gloriam afferant 
salutariter fructus. Hanc ipsam ob causam exemplar earumdem Litterarum, 
iussu eiusdem Beatissimi Patris, ad Te una mitto.—Quoniam vero decursu 
temporis, ut alicubi accidisse’ constat, a nonnullis existimatum est, decretum 
de ea novendiali supplicatione, ad supra dictum tantummodo annum 
MDCCCLXXXXVII spectasse, magni refert ut sit apprime cognitum, quae in 
memoratis litteris sunt praescripta, tum de eadem supplicatione tum de sacrae 
indulgentiae muneribus, pro singulis in perpetuum annis sancita fuisse— 
Quam quidem novendialem supplicationem eo magis Summus Pontifex vult 
omnibus enixe commendatam, quod ad finem sane praestantissimum, scilicet 
ad maturandum christianae unitatis bonum, de quo tantopere sollicita est 
Sanctitas Sua, eam ipsam praecipue ordinaverit. 

Haec habui quae mandato augusti Pontificis Amplitudini Tuae perscriberem. 
Ipsa vero Sanctitas Sua spem certam fovet, Episcoprum hac etiam in re 
navitati et industriae alacritatem Cleri, Deo bene iuvante, responsuram. 

Interim Amplitudini Tuae fausta cuncta ex animo adprecor. 

Romae ex Secretaria S. S. Rituum Congregationis die 18 Aprilis 1902. 

Amplitudinis Tuae uti Frater addictissimus, 
D. Card. FERRATA, S.R.C., Praef. 
D. PANICI, Archiep. Laodicen., S.R.C., Secret. 


EX S. CONGREGATIONE iNDICIS 
DECRETUM PROHIBENS DIVERSOS LIBROS. 
Feria III. die 19 Augusti Igo2. 

Sacra Congregatio Eminentissimorum ac _ Reverendissimorum Sanctae 
Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalium a Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Leone Papa 
XIII Sanctaque Sede Apostolica Indici librorum pravae doctrinae, eorum- 
demque proscriptioni, expurgationi ac permissioni in universa christiana 
republica pracpositorum et delegatorum, habita in Palatio Apostolico Vaticano 
die 19 Augusti 1902, damnavit et damnat, proscripsit proscribitque, atque ™ 
Indicem lbrorum prohibitorum referri mandavit et mandat quae sequuntur 
opera: 
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PressyTER Lucensis.—L’Antichita intorno all’elezione dei sacri Pastori.— 
Lucca, tip. del Serchio 1902. ; 

Z1no ZINI.—II pentimento e la morale ascetica.—Torino, fratelli Bocca 1902. 

Itaque nemo cuiuscumque gradus et conditionis praedicta opera damnata 
atque proscripta, quocumque loco et quocumque idiomate, aut in posterum 
edere, aut edita legere vel retinere audeat, sub poenis in Indice librorum 
vetitorum indictis. 

Iutius Bots, HERMANNUS_ SCHELL, AEMILIUS ComBE IosEpHUS MULLER, 
Franc. Recis PLANCHET ET CAMILLUS QUIEvREUX decretis S. Congregationis, 
editis 21 Aug. 1896, 15 Dec. 1898 et 7 Iun. 1901, quibus eorum quidam libri 
notati et in Indicem librorum prohibitorum inserti sunt, laudabiliter se 
subiecerunt. 

Quibus Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Leoni Papae XIII per me infrascriptum 
Secretarium relatis, Sanctitas Sua Decretum probavit, et promulgari praecepit. 
In quorum fidem, etc. 

Datum Romae die 19 Augusti 1902. 

A. Card. STEINHUBER, Praef. 
L. & S. 


Fr. THOMAS ESSER, Ord. Praed. a Secretis. 
Die 20 Augusti 1902. Ego Infrascriptus Mag. Cursorum testor supradictum 
Decretum afhxum et publicatum fuisse in Urbe. 


VINCENTIUS BENAGLIA, Mag. Curs. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
(FROM THE MOST RECENT AND APPROVED SOURCES. ) 


A CASUS OF CONFESSION. 


In a certain church the confessional is placed in a somewhat 
dark corner. On a certain Sunday morning the place is even darker 
than usual, owing to the rainy day. To the confessional there 
comes an aged woman, as the confessor learns by her voice and 
speech. She is just through confessing, when at the near altar 
the bell is rung for elevation. The confessor tells the woman to 
pause a little while, until after the elevation, and the woman answers, 
“Yes, father.” The confessor makes the sign of the cross and 
gathers his thoughts for admonition. After the elevation he turns 
again to the woman, admonishes and consoles her, etc., gives her 
her penance and pronounces absolution, ending with his customary 
“Blessed be the Lord” to the penitent, from whom, to his great 
surprise, comes the word Amen in a man’s deep voice. The con- 
fessor, quickly looking up, perceives a young man leave the 
confessional and disappear. How did this young man get there in 
place of the aged woman? There is only one explanation. The 
aged woman must have misunderstood her confessor when he sug- 
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gested to wait until after the elevation. When the confessor then 
made the sign of the cross, she probably understood this to be the 
absolution. Softly she left the place, and just as softly it was taken 
by the young man, who received the absolution of the priest probably 
in some astonishment. He may have been agreeably surprised by the 
imagined fact that this confessor did not even require the telling of 
his sins. 

This would raise now the following questions: 1. Has the con- 
fessor rendered himself guilty of laesio sigilli, by addressing his 
admonition, referring *o sins of the aged woman, to the young man? 
2. Has the woman been absolved? 3. Has the young man been 


absolved ? 
1. The confessor may safely be exonerated from the offense of 


laesio sigili. It is probable that the young man was not able to get 
any sense out of the admonition addressed to him by the con- 
fessor. Nor is it likely that he connected the admonition with the 
person who preceded him in the confessional. It may therefore be 
assumed that the confessor has not revealed anything. But even 
if this be the case, the confessor would have to be declared not guilty 
ob errorem invincibilem. He could not possibly presume that some 
one else had taken the place of the woman. 

2. The question, Has the woman been absolved? is to be answered 
in the affirmative. Though the words “Ego te absolvo” were 
spoken to the young man, the “ te” was nevertheless meant for the 
woman, who, we may assume, was still morally present during absolu- 
tion. Several at least of our moralists have so held in similar cases. 
In our instance it is moreover very likely that the aged woman was 
still in church when absolution was pronounced for her. It is there- 
fore, and for these reasons, at least probable that she was absolved. 

The third question, however, must be answered in the negative. 
The young man has not been absolved. -He did not conform to the 
essentials of the sacrament, he did not confess his sins, nor had the 
confessor any intention of giving him absolution. 

Suppose, however, the young man thought bona fide he had been 
absolved, and with this thought, although possibly in the state of 
mortal sin, went to receive Holy Communion? In this case it is 
to be held that through Holy Communion his mortal sins were for- 
given per accidens if he approached the Holy Sacrament bene 
attritus. 
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REQUIEM MASSES WITH THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
EXPOSED. 


It has been a certain fact heretofore that with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed ex causa privata Requiem Masses have been permissible 
at the altars of a church with the exception of the altar of exposition. 
Stipend Masses, Rorate Masses, Sodality Masses. coram Sanctis- 
simo, are classed amongst the category of expositiones ex causa 
privata. Recent theological opinions have, however, interpreted the 
decree of the R. C., of June 13, 1900, in the sense that Requiem 
Masses even at side altars are not permissible if the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exposed in a church. To this interpretation the following 
objection has been raised. The decree has reference to a certain 
oratorium publicum, a public chapel, which has two altars, situated 
in niches opposite each other. The priest standing at the altar on 
which the Sanctissimum is not exposed, turns his back to the 
ostensorium, a thing in itself objectionable. Something forbidden 
for a chapel, furthermore, may not be necessarily forbidden in a 
church. A decree of the S. R. C. of July 9, 1895, seems also con- 
trary to the above interpretation, as it directs that whenever the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion is kept on All Souls’ Day, all masses with 
the exception of a single one are to be said pro defunctis, but in 
purple vestments. It may therefore be concluded that the decision 
quoted above has reference to one certain instance and that it does 
not interfere with already existing decisions. 

This last argument is a weighty one. It is a frequent error to 
generalize decisions rendered pro casu. It is possible that a further 
inquiry would result in a general decision, conforming to the one 
pro casu, but as long as this has not been decided, the decision 
pro casu can not be stated as a general law. Take, for instance, 
the jejunium naturale. Because in Lourdes a fast of four hours has 
been prescribed before the midnight Mass, many have held this to 
apply also to the Christmas Mass, but such is not the case. 

In large churches, where the case cited at the beginning of this 
article occurs not infrequently, it will therefore be safe to continue 
the previous usage, until the R. C. sees fit to pronounce universally 
on this subject. 
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MEANS BY WHICH TO INDUCE THOSE SERIOUSLY 
SICK TO RECEIVE THE SACRAMENTS. 


Especially in parts of the country where Catholics are as yet 
sparsely settled, it often happens that by contact with irreligioys 
people Catholics grow cold in their faith and neglect its practices, 
If they fall into sickness, such people are not likely to care much 
for the consolations of the church, and the priest usually meets with 
a cold reception, if he is called in at all. But even if received 
in a friendly way, he is likely to meet with a polite refusal as 
soon as he mentions confession, etc. What can be done under 
such conditions to induce Catholics, weak and indifferent in faith, 
to the reception of the sacraments? 

Above all, the worthy, virtuous priest will seek assistance from 
heaven, and will offer up his pious prayers for divine guidance 
and help for a task that seems beyond human power. Then he 
will proceed in confidence, straining at the same time all his faculties 
of mind to discover the means best suited to the needs of each 
particular instance. A safe key to the human heart is the genuine 
priestly love. Diplomacy may often be resorted to with good result. 
The former general of the Society of Jesus, P. Beckx, accomplished 
the conversion of an obstinate murderer, condemned to death, by first 
playing chess with the man and thus gradually gaining his friendship 
and confidence. Sick people in general greatly appreciate expressions 
of courtesy and sympathy; the priest may with advantage facilitate 
his task by inquiring of children about their sick father and sending 
him sympathy and good wishes, also paying a preliminary friendly 
call without mentioning anything about religion, thus gradually 
getting the patient at ease with the thought of receiving the sacra- 
ments. The priest who goes about his task in this manner will have 
the gratification of greatly lessening in his parish the number of those 
who die without making their peace with God. A thing of the 
greatest importance in this connection is that frequent exhortations 
be made from the pulpit to the people to look out not only for the 
body, but also for the soul of their sick at home, to send for the 
priest before the sickness gains too much headway, reminding 
them of the difference it will make for the peace of those left be- 
hind, if they can think of their deceased relatives as having died 
consoled and fortified by the reception of the sacraments. 
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1. Fifty-two Psalms, selected form the Psalter and edited with 
notes by Father Hugh Pope, O.P. (London, S. E.: Catholic Truth 
Society, 69 Southwark Bridge Road.) 

2. The Love of God, drawn from the Treatise of St. Francis de 
Sales. (Catholic Truth Society.) 

3. The Love of Jesus. By Jerome Savonarola, O.P. Edited by 
Rev. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. (Catholic Truth Society.) 

4. Short Verses on Scripture Thoughts. (Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 

rs aie Bernard Vaughan, S.J., vs. “The Rock.” (Catholic 
Truth Society.) 

6. Bogeys and Scarecrows. By Rev. John Gerard, S.J. (Catholic 
Truth Society.) 

7. The Old Religion. By Rev Vincent Hornyold, S.J. (Catholic 
Truth Society.) 


1. Father Pope has made a selection of about one-third of the 
collection of Psalms with the intention of putting before the public 
in cheap and convenient form such of those beautiful poems as he 
considers best adapted for devotional uses. He uses the Douay 
Version, except where it is very obscure, in which cases he trans- 
lates St. Jerome’s version. He gives a few notes here and there, but 
the principal aid he gives is by his division of the Psalms under 
explanatory headings. He anticipates criticism of his selections, 
and indeed it is difficult to select, or rather to reject, where there is 
such a wealth of material. However, we might expect to find 
that Psalm which has entered so intimately into Catholic devotion, 
the 50th (the Miserére), and also that he should have given place 
to more of the beautiful Gradual Canticles. The little booklet 
should be given to devout penitents, as piety is nowhere expressed 
in a form as solid and as reverential as it is in these inspired works 
of the Old Testament. 

2. The preface of Cardinal Vaughan gives an idea of the nature 
of this little compendium, and contains, moreover, a touching tribute 
to the piety of a departed prelate: 

“ Monsignor Weld was well known for his ardent desire to promote 
the love of God as the most powerful of all motives to carry the 
soul rapidly and triumphantly along its path to heaven. He gave 
me a sum of money, wherewith to pay his debts after death, with 
instruction to spend the residue in any way I might consider most 
likely to spread a knowledge of the love of God. The small residue 
has been added to and invested, and the annual interest is at the 
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disposal of the Archbishop of Westminster to spend in one or other 
of certain specified ways for carrying out this pious intention. 

“ This year a booklet, drawn from the classic Treatise on the Love 
of God, by St. Francis of Sales, has been printed for popular 
distribution. Next year, it may be followed by another from the 
same rich treasury on Divine Love. The present summary is taken 
chiefly from the first six books of the above-named Treatise. 

“ Needless to say, large portions of the Saint’s work are entirely 
omitted: philosophical and technical disquisitions have been passed 
over, and whole chapters have been condensed. But the booklet, 
though presented in its own form, contains the thought and teach- 
ing of St. Francis de Sales.” 

3. One who had read the Inner Life of Lacordaire confessed that 
he had entertained the notion that the famous French Dominican 
was merely a clever and successful pulpiteer, without any depth 
of piety. If any one has obtained from Protestant sources any such 
idea of the great Florentine Dominican, he will be surprised and 
delighted by the piety and tenderness of this little tract. The 
considerations are (1) General thoughts on the love of Jesus, and 
(2) Meditations on His Passion. They minister to solid piety. 

4. These verses were written by J. W. Bowden, M.A., of whom 
Newman speaks in the “ Apologia ” as “ My great friend, with whom 
I passed almost exclusively my undergraduate years.” He died 
in 1844, before the full light of faith had come to him or to his 
friends, but his sons and nephews, following in his footsteps, 
became devoted sons of the Church, and Fathers of the London 
Oratory. The poems are meditations on passages of the Bible. 
They have not the sweetness and rhythm of Faber’s hymns, 
but they possess much of the serious thought and deep religious 
feeling which characterize Newman’s work. 

5. The account of the case of Father Vaughan, S.J., against 
“The Rock” makes very refreshing reading, on account of the 
level-headed way in which the English Protestant judge handled 
the bigoted accusations made by ignorance and malice against 
patriotic and devoted citizens. 

6. Our English brethren do not accept the position of some 
amongst us who say that the Protestant tradition is so strong that 
it is a waste of time to combat it in all its mendacious forms. Father 
Gerard takes up the cudgels against Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, 
novelist and sciolist, who has attacked the Society of Jesus in his 
novel “ The Velvet Glove.” It takes constant rubbing to keep even 
the purest gold untarnished. More power to those who do it. 

7. Father Hornyold’s pamphlet is a discussion in question and 
answer form of difficulties which proceed from ignorance. It is 
adapted primarily for English inquirers. 
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Religion, Agnosticism, and Education. By Right Rev. J. L. 
Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


In this volume Bishop Spalding has collected a number of essays 
and addresses on the topics which have been of deepest interest 
to his mind—religion and education. Though most of them were, 
in their origin, “ occasional” works, still everything that the deep- 
thinking bishop produces has a permanent value. He is never 
satisfied with skimming over the surface of a question; he must 
probe it to the bottom; he is not content to treat what is accidental 
and ephemeral, his genius penetrates to the essential and eternal 
truths. Reading his work is not an occupation for a lazy hour, it 
is a task, a pleasant task indeed, but a serious one. If there be any 
fault to find with his work, it is that at times he does too much 
honor to the intelligence of his readers. He flings before us rich 
ingots of thought, when most writers would husband their lesser 
store by judiciously beating out the gold. 

This is particularly true of his essay on Religion in this book. 
In it he displays a wealth of suggestive thought which would 
furnish matter for a portly volume. His essays on Agnosticism, 
especially when he takes up the unlamented Ingersoll, are more 
popular in method and treatment. One of the most interesting 
chapters is that on Education and the Future of Religion, in which 
he discusses the all-important question of clerical education. He 
urges in strong and convincing style the necessity of bringing 
the education of the future priests into touch with the conquests of 
modern investigation and the longings and difficulties of the modern 
world. Those who know him will say that the strongest and most 
convincing argument he could advance is himself, and the work he 
has done for the Faith, and the position he holds in the community. 
If he were better acquainted with the work done in the seminaries 
to-day, he would be able to modify his criticisms. The learned 
Father Hogan has pointed out the means of improvement with even 
more definiteness and force than the bishop, and his ideas are 
being put into practice in many institutions for clerical training. 
Bishop Spalding’s address, however, which has been already widely 
circulated in pamphlet form, will give another and a welcome 
impetus to a movement of promise for the future of religion in 
this country. 


& & a 


From Earth to Heaven. By Monsignor John S. Vaughan. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder.) 


No writer can produce sermons which will satisfy the needs and 
tastes of all preachers. Monsignor Vaughan, however, in his pub- 
lished discourses, has achieved the task of producing work satis- 
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factory to a very large number of priests of varied tastes and 
capabilities. His volume “ Thoughts for All Times,” and his work 
in the HomiLetic MontHLy, have received universal commenda- 
tion. 

The volume under review consists of eleven long discourses in 
sermon style, on “ The Truths of Natural Religions ” and “ The Last 
Things.” Though they do not perhaps touch the intellectual 
heights which he sometimes reaches in “ Thoughts for All Times,” 
the discourses are even all the more adapted for popular presenta- 
tion. 

They have evidently been written in accordance with a well- 
defined method, and ‘the method is worth the studying. He does 
not put forward too many principles or theses, one or two only, 
and these are stated clearly and tersely. He never loses sight of 
the truth he wishes to drive home. He relies mainly on analogies 
which are intended to hold the attention and impress the imagina- 
tion. These analogies are drawn from common life or from the 
natural sciences. A particularly fine instance of this is his use of the 
truths of astronomy to impress on us the dread Immensity of God 
(p. 80). Vastness is added to vastness until the imagination is 
overwhelmed with greatness. He knows, too, the value of his- 
torical instance, and his frequent use of Holy Scripture gives a value 
to his work which nothing else can produce in equal measure. 

His work is never bookish or technical. The style is eminently 
personal. He asks questions, he puts objections, he talks straight 
at his hearers with uplifted finger or with clenched fist. The thoughts 
are drawn from life, not from printed books. They have all the 
force of realized convictions, of experienced truths. They are 
brought down from the abstract and the universal and made definite 
and concrete. As an example of his vividness of illustration, we 
quote the following passage: 

“ Who—dangling at one end of a rope, with a clear drop of 
fifty fathoms beneath him—would venture to quarrel with him who 
holds the other end? Such a man, glancing down into the awful 
abyss beneath him, with bated breath and blanched cheek, and eyes 
starting out of their sockets, grows positively sick with terror, as he 
realizes the situation and perceives how completely and absolutely 
his fate lies at the will of another. Were the holder to relax his 
grasp, even for a moment, the effect would be to dash him to 
pieces on the jagged rocks below. Yet such but feebly represents 
the normal position of the sinner.” 

The opening question of this quotation, for terseness and vivid- 
ness, is worthy of Blessed Thomas More. These points of Mgr. 
Vaughan’s style are well worthy of study and imitation by every 
preacher. 

The matter of the sermons is also of a high order. Weighty 
arguments are put in as simple a form as possible, but their force 
is not lessened. In some of his discourses he has gone over ground 
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which he has covered before, but the treatment is new. In his 
discourse on “ Judgment ” there is a reflection of Newman’s treat- 
ment of the same subject. It is not so good as Newman’s, but 
preachers can use Vaughan’s discourse who would not think of 
preaching Newman’s. The series will be of immediate use to 
priests who wish to find fresh matter for a Lenten series. There 
is no sermon directly applicable to Good Friday, but it will be easy 
to get material in the book for a course during the Lenten weeks 
and for Easter Sunday. 

The publisher’s work is well done. Paper and type are excellent. 
The book is well worth a dollar. 


& & & 


Babel and Bible: A Lecture on the Significance of Assyriological 
Research for Religion. Delivered before the German Emperor. 
By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Professor of Assyriology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated from the German by Thomas J. 
McCormack. Profusely illustrated. (Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. London Agents: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd.) 


Not as a scholarly monograph embodying the results of profound 
research, nor as an apologistic enumeration of the Scriptural teach- 
ings which have been confirmed by the work of archeologists, but 
rather as a popular presentation of the bearing of Oriental scholar- 
ship upon the Bible, must the volume before us be regarded. Its 
pages will help many readers by making concrete and definite 
their hitherto hazy notions as to just what is being done by the 
discoverers of Babylonian tablets and the decipherers of cuneiform 
inscriptions. Probably even the average reader will be able to 
discover traces of dogmatism and of hasty inference on the part of 
Professor Delitzh, and, not impossibly, some may be inclined to 
remain incredulous when they hear how Assyriology has been throw- 
ing light over some of the dark secrets of Biblical history. But 
scholarship must be respected even by the unprofessional, and to 
the facts presented no exception can be taken. Here and there, 
where a touch of presumption or possibly of irreverence is dis- 
cernible, we must make allowances of course, but as to the main 
message in these pages it is of high instructive value. Research, 
minute, painstaking, tireless investigation of every little nook and 
corner of the Biblical lands is largely affecting our religious con- 
cepts ; and the advance of science is throwing helpful welcome light 
over problems inextricably bound up with the religious history of 
mankind. It is interesting to note with what respect the author 
speaks of, investigations carried on by English and American 
scholars. Though why he excludes the French from his enumera- 
tion is not at all clear. 
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First Lessons in the Science of the Saints. By R. J. Meyer, SJ. 
(St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder.) 


A vast number of persons in various quarters of the world, who 
have come in contact with and under the influence of Father Meyer 
will be well pleased to see the little volume just published by him 
as the first instalment of a work on the principles of the spiritual 
life. The writer’s language is clear and unpretentious, his tone 
kindly and encouraging. That his teaching is in conformity with 
the traditional ideals of Catholic asceticism may be seen from his 
frequent reference to such famous masters of spirituality as St, 
Thomas, St. Francis de Sales, St. Ignatius and Father Rodriguez. 
To some extent the matter is the same as that usually placed before 
those who follow the exercises of a retreat; yet the author has left 
pleasant traces of his own personality upon his presentation of 
old truth. Particularly interesting are a chapter (xv.) emphasizing 
the fact that physiological variations are the basis of differences in 
character, and another chapter (xvi.) insisting upon the necessity 
of careful attention to individual temperament in the formation and 
development of spiritual excellence. 


& ot Sd 


From Canterbury to Rome, with notes of travel in Europe and 
the East, showing the gradual formation of Catholic belief and steps 
taken in passing out of the Protestant Communion into the Catholic 
Church. By B. F. De Costa. (New York: Christian Press Asso- 
ciation Publishing Company.) 


Although Dr. De Costa’s “ From Canterbury to Rome” was not 
intended to be autobiographical in character, it is largely so never- 
theless, and the reader’s interest will be centered on what has 
been given to us of the life story of this noble, Christian gentle- 
man more than on the delightful notes of travel that make up the 
rest of the volume. Dr. De Costa was always a naturally Catholic 
soul, and those providential events in his life, meeting his aunt, 
Sister Mary Sainte Claire De Costa, an Ursuline nun, and the 
rest, were so many indications of the outcome of his religious 
cravings. His whole life was one of absolute and unswerving 
devotion to truth—a devotion which led him to surmount the 
obstacles that beset the way from Canterbury to Rome without 
flinching or looking back, with the result that he was received into 
the Church. The time that has elapsed since his reception he is able 
to call in his preface, “two years of the most satisfactory ex- 
perience in the Catholic Church.” 

The work is written in a gentle, kindly spirit ; is not controversial, 
and contains no tinge of bitterness toward his former coreligionists. 
It is heartily to be wished that it will find many readers. 
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A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene for Educational Insti- 
tutions and General Readers. By Joseph C. Hutchison, M.D., 
LL.D. (New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 


During the past score years or so, since the teaching of so-called 
“temperance physiology” in the schools has become universal, 
many text-books to aid such teaching have been launched. Most 
of these have been written by zealots wofully ignorant of physiology 
and toxicology, and in their laudable desire to suppress a great evil 
they have not scrupled to give imagination loose reins and to sub- 
stitute fanciful fiction for facts. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to be able to state that in the volume 
before us the essentials of physiology, scientifically up to date, are 
clearly and succinctly taught, as are also the toxic effects of alcohol, 
tobacco, opium, and other poisons in common use. While other 
school physiologies are full of intemperate temperance teaching, 
here we find only proven truths. On page 257 carbonic acid 
(carbon dioxide) is mentioned as an injurious substance taken 
into the lungs by the cigarette smoker. It should have been stated 
that carbonous oxide (carbon monoxide), which is infinitely more 
poisonous than the dioxide, is also inhaled by the smoker, and it 
is this that causes the cigarette anemia. The lesson in hygiene 
and physical culture are excellent. The text is fully illustrated, 
the illustrations, many of them colored and all beautifully executed, 
being taken from standard works on anatomy, histology, and 
physiology. 

ad &* rd 


Our Lady and the Eucharist. Selections from Father Faber. 
Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. (London: Burns & Oates.) 


Father Fitzpatrick, in his selections from Father Faber, tries 
to develop the ideas which seem to actuate our Holy Father Leo 
XIII. in his encyclicals on the Rosary. From the fact that the 
“October devotions” are ordered during Mass or Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Father Fitzpatrick insists that “ our Lady’s 
true place in Catholic devotion is in relation to the Holy Eucharist.” 
The selections are carefully made from “ The Foot of the Cross,” 
“The Blessed Sacrament,” and “ All for Jesus.” 
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The Lukewarm Christian. Two Sermons by Massillon. Arranged 
and Abridged by Percy Fitzgerald. (London: Burns & Oates.) 


These two sermons are classics on the subject of lukewarmness 
in God’s service. They are most important, for as Mr. Fitzgerald 
says “an enormous class ”’—“ at least three-fourths of any Sunday 
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congregation ”—is made up of persons who, while not positively 
bad, still find the “real treasure of the heart” ruled and absorbed 
by the world. Mr. Fitzgerald’s introduction and conclusion add 
to the value of the book, for they can claim a good share of that 
delightful spirituality which always characterizes him. The separa- 
tion of introduction and text might be more sharply marked. 


Sermons for all the Sundays of the Ecclesiastical Year. Very 
Rev. George Deshon, C.S.P. (Catholic Book Exchange.) 


Father Deshon is too well known to need any introduction. His 
life has been worthy of his great Patron, St. Paul, and like the 
apostles the fruit of his labor has been blessed. The keynote of 
his life has always been “to give a higher idea of the power, 
wisdom and goodness of God, our Creator, and our nothingness 
as creatures.” This book of sermons is only a permanent setting for 
the word which has been so zealously spoken. They are good for 
the priest to set him on new lines of thought, and they are good for 
the people that they may see themselves face to face. 
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The McBride Literature and Art Books. By B. Ellen Burke. 
Nos. 1-6. (New York: D. H. McBride & Co.) 


We feel inclined to raise our voices to thank God that so much 
love and care have been expended on works for our Catholic schools. 
These books deserve a large recognition, and the pastor who intro- 
duces them into his school will surely be amply repaid. Beginning 
with the word of one syllable, Mrs. Burke takes the child through 
a graded course until he finishes with a comparative study of 
literature. In one book pictures and text illustrate the “ dignity 
of labor and virtue,” another book inculcates “ patriotism, heroism, 
and chivalry,” while a third will inspire good thoughts as “ good 
furniture for the mind.” The selections in prose as well as in verse 
are well made from standard authors. The pictures are good 
representations of what is best in painting and sculpture. They 
also tell their stories and tell them well. We congratulate Mrs. 
Burke on her work. 








